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won ew ae A Luxurious Living Room in eae Leather Furniture 
variety of shapes and f 
styles in which it is 4 esate oe 
. y es Saat , HERE is no limit to the number of a double guarantee with every piece — the deal- 
made as it is for re- artistic and harmonious groupings you er’s and our own—of absolute satisfaction or 
be can make with Karpen Guaranteed your money back. Look for the Karpen trade 
markable wearing qualities. Upholstered Furniture. Nor does any other mark on every piece. It is your best protec- 
? furniture so combine exquisite beauty of design tion against the substitution of inferior goods, 
The man who likes a broad toe and and outine, —_ the very maximum of com- Karpen Sterling Genuine i eather is the 
se “ es ee ici 7 fort and durability. strong, flexible, nature-grained, outer layer of 
straight last is as easy to please with an Karpen’s is the ondy upholstered furniture the hide. (Imitations are made of cheap 
bearing the maker’s name and trade mark. “split,” fleshy, underneath layer, artificially [FP 


It is sold only through dealers, and you get grained.) 


Over 500 Karpen Styles in Finest Fabric Coverings 


contain the same purified, genuine curled hair filling, the same Karpen spring construction 
(U. S. Government specification), and the same deep, clear, lasting finish as Karpen Genuine 
Leather Furniture. 


Write To- 


day tor Karpen’s Free Book “S” 


The largest, most artistic and most comprehensive furniture guide 
ever published — sent FREE for the asking. ‘Tells you how to avoid 
furniture imperfections and impositions. Depicts beautifully planned 
interiors. Illustrates and describes over 500 styles of Karpen Chairs, 
Davenports, Couches, and Suites. With book “S" we give you the 
name of nearest Karpen dealer who will quote you a liberal intro- 
ductory discount on Karpen Furniture. Drop us a postal. 


American Gentleman Shoe 


as is the man who wants an extremely narrow toe. 
The shoe shown here— No, 1186—is a patent leather blucher with 
plain toe and custom last. It is an unusually comfortable shoe, 
possessing snap and style for dressy occasions. 

Write for FREE copy of our beautiful booklet illustrating 

many styles of the American Gentleman Shoe. 

Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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PAINTS & VARNISHES 
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paint on the outside of the freight | 
house. Different surfaces require different 





Mark your collars and see. You 
can get good strong, hand made. 
collars at two for a quarter — with 









treatments. But they —and all other: sur- COUNTRY CLUB perfect style and fit. But unless 
faces—may (and should) have one quality in | —_— you are willing to pay 25 cents 
. . yf , _ — i 

common: The Sherwin-Williams quality each to get as good, you must remember to ask for 
the right quality —the best for the purpose. | 


F YOU know the paints and varnishes La 

you are using on your house or in your 

home are made by the same maker in | a 
the same sure, careful, painstaking way as ; 
the paint used on iron bridges, steel buildings, 
railroad cars and automobiles, you will, 
believe, have more confidence in them. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 


PR AR RH ODOR ANNO OO OO 





= The best dealers sell Corliss Coon Collars. 
a5¢ If you are not willingly supplied, we will 


send you our “Style Book” on request and 
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bat supply you direct by mail on receipt of the price, 2 for 25¢, 
ab LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 4 : 

\ . 
bt Factorffalee Offices aiid Warehouses in 48 Principal Cities Corliss Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N. Y. 


Address ail inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
dn Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address; 7 Well Court, Queen St., E. C. 

























ment should write 
forour booklet,‘ Who 
Makesthe Best Paints 
and Varnishes ?”’ 


Everyone who be- 
lieves quality is the 
mostimportant thing 
about a surface treat- 
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We Ship on Approval 
without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 = FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 
Do not buya 
Factory Prices (0/50 (2? 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you write for our large Art Catalog and at Att” 
learn our wonderful proposition on first CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Pate D Cc % 
sample bicycle going to your town. . 951 F. Street, Washington, D.C._| 
everywhere are ~ 
Rider Agents (oti y bic nantes 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 


by cheaper than any other factory. ————_}7 PATENTS that PROT ECT= 


-Brakes, single wheels, 





LENT YOUR IDEAS 


100,000 for one inventions 
another $8,500. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
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rts. airs and sundries at Aadf usual prices. Our 8books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6: a : 
Not Wait; write today for our special offer. Ss. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. | 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-55, CHICAGO R.S.&A. gton, q 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on 
over 1,500,000 Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, Over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 





Paid Policyholders during 1907, over - - - - - 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to December 31, 1907, over - 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security of their Policies, Dec. 31, 1907, over 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over - - - 1'4 Million Dollars 


REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Sains of | 
Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly j 


Gain i in Insurance in Force,in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


MD tnns THe” fy AS through its Splendid Equipment, Experience 
iy STRENGTH OFF keys and Organization Has Given, Since the In- 
fag; SIBRALTAR  1y * troduction of the New Industrial Policy and 


New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 


More Life Insurance for Less Money 
Than Ever Before. 


The Prudential Insurance Co.of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


| JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


- 1 Million Dollars | 
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Gold Dust 


will relieve the housewife of half the burdens of housework. It will do all the 
hard part of cleaning without her assistance. 

GOLD DUST is simply a vegetable oil soap in powdered form, which 
starts to dissolve and cleanse the instant it strikes the water. For cleaning 
anything and everything from cellar to attic. GOLD DUST has no equal. 

GOLD DUST is, moreover, a positive antiseptic. It drives out germs, 
and sterilizes everything it touches. 


For washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning woodwork, 
oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bath room pipes, refrigerators, etc., softening 
hard water, washing clothes and making the finest soft soap. 





Fairy Soap 


will add to the pleasure of your toilet and bath. It lathers freely in either hot or 
cold water, soothes and softens the tenderest skin, cleanses thoroughly and leaves 
the whole body sweet and wholesome. 


FAIRY SOAP is made from choice edible products. Pay 25c or 50c for a 
soap, if you will, but you will get no more soap merit and purity than are found 
in FAIRY SOAP at 5c. 


FAIRY SOAP is the best white floating soap on the market today, and 
the equal of any soap sold at any price. 





Order a cake today of your grocer or druggist. 


‘*Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?’’ 





Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 


will not only cut your soap bill in two, but make your clothes last twice as long 
—double economy is the result. 

SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(N. R.) is white and will not 
injure the hands; SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(N. R.) will wash 
woolens and flannels (your own lingerie and baby’s fine things) without the 
slightest danger of shrinking ; SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(N. R.) 
will do equally good work in hot, cold, hard or soft water; SUNNY MONDAY 
LAUNDRY SOAP *(N. R.) will do more work and better work than soaps 


containing naphtha, ammonia, borax, etc. 


*(N. R.)—Means ‘‘ No Rosin.’””?” SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP contains 
no rosin. Rosin is an adulterant and will rot and ruinclethes. Because it is 
all soap, one bar of SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP will do the work 
of two bars of any other laundry soap. 
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% JAITI the Queen lay 

upon the mats in the 
throne-room, while 
her handmaidens fanned her with 


AITI THE QUEEN 


THE HOUSE ON THE LAGOON 


up, a frown disfiguring her 
handsome forehead. The 
throne-room was empty 
save for herself and a young, slender 





aplaited island fan. It was very hot 
ané@ the flies were maddeningly 
active, if once the steady swing of 
the fan faltered for an instant. But 
that did not often happen, for the 

had her sceptre beside her on 
the mat, and if it was not solid gold 
all through, as warranted, it was 
quite heavy enough to leave marks 
on brown satin skins but very lightly 
edad. 

There would not have been so 
many flies by half had the Lord High 
Chamberlain not been in prison. 
It was that dignitary’s duty, among 
a few other offices of state, to see 
that the used-up food tins were all 
taken away out of the palace veran- 
das and sitting-rooms. But he had 
gone to jail only the week before 
to expiate the high crime of killing 
oneof thesacred lizards that haunted 
the tombs of the former Kings, and 
were considered to embody the 
spirits of the departed great. For 
this reason the tins accumulated 
under the verandas and the flies were 


many. 
The Chief Justice had said some 








girl, not more than fifteen years of 
age, who was squatting in the dark- 
est. corner with her head on her knees, 
weeping in stifled bursts. 

‘*Melappé! what is the matter?” 
asked the Queen, somewhat irritably, 
recognizing the youngest of the 
maids of. honor. 

Melappé lifted a startled face from 
her pink silk lap, and faltered, ‘‘I 
thought you were asleep, Queen — 
forgive this bad, bad girl!” 

“Tt is not good to break the sleep 
of the chief,” said the Queen, still 
frowning. 

‘It is not good, Queen, and I am 
very bad,” sobbed Melappé, betray- 
ing, all the same, a rather surprising 
obliviousness to the point at issue. 
There was evidently something else 
on her mind. 

*‘What is the matter?” asked, or 
rather commanded, the Queen. 

But, at this, Melappé’s brown, 
bare legs suddenly shot from under 
her silken loose gown, and twinkled 
with surprising quickness out at the 
nearest of the nine tall doors, bearing 
with them their owner, still sniffling 
into her little fists. 








very seathing things about this state 
of affairs when he had called at the 
baek door of the palace, earlier in 
the morning, to ask for any half 
fowls that might remain over from 
the dinner-party of the previous 
night. The Chief Justice always had 
the pick of the broken -meats and 
thought he should also have had 
charge of the tin department, in 
which the High Chamberlain found a good many perquisites by way of transfers of 
cases from ship to pantry. So, of course, he was a prejudiced person, and very likely 
the High Chamberlain was not as black as painted, after all. 
Vaiti the Queen, lying there on the mats, her head supported by an island pillow 
like a wooden fire-dog, inlaid with crowns of mother-of-pearl, and her long, dark eyes 
in the luxurious enjoyment of a very big and very black cigar, did not 
coneern herself about domestic deficiencies on such a warm morning. She had never 
professed to trouble herself about anything smaller than affairs of state, in any case. 
Into the pie of politics her fingers dipped often and vigorously —perhaps more vigorousiy 
than was altogether wise. But then the Queen was half-white, and the people, and 
the King himself, were of the coffee-brown Lialian race that in old times used to 
te so much of the Pacific, and that now endeavors, with more or less success, 
but always with plenty of unconscious humor, to make itself exactly like the dominant 


AUTHOR OF VAITI 
ILLUSTRATED 


It was imevitable, under the circumstances, that Vaiti, who had been the virtual 
captain of her vagabond white father’s schooner for years before she carried off the 
King of Liali from all competitors, and married him in a blaze of sensation, should 
tyrannize over, and order, and almost oppress, this curious, half-childlike people of the 

a The other half of the people of Liali is not childlike at all; nor even Christian, 
being savage, and more than a little bit heathen. Vaiti the Queen knew this, but, like 
Nelson, she ‘‘never saw fear,’”’ and therefore she went on her own superb way, doing as 
seemed good to her and letting fate take care of itself. 

This morning the girls fanned better than usual, relieving one another when wearied’ 
with a quickness and punctuality that left searcely a second open to the inroads of the 
flies. Vaiti the Queen fell asleep very soon, and the last girl laid a silken fty-sheet 
over the royal face with a sigh of relief, and hurried away to meet her lover under the 

And the Queen lay in the throne-room. 

a slept longer than usual. It was her custom, after the fashion of all Lialian 
‘ efs and royalties, to sleep on the mats for an hour or so after the early meal, eaten 
in the heat of the day. But this morning the slumber was deep, for it was one of the 
* days of ail the year, and the Queen did not wake until, as. the shadows were 
Ay mamta to lengthen a little toward the west, she was recalled from the land 

Ivory gate” by the inappropriate sound of a woman’s sobbing. 

_ She turned restlessly on the mat, and tried to sleep again. But the sobbing kept 
on, softly, hopelessly, persistently. The Queen flung the fly-sheet off her face, and sat 


“I Will Have This Place,” Said Vaiti the Queen to Herself 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 


BY GUSTAVUS Cc. 


The Queen sat up on the mats 
and sereamed at the top of her voice, 
*‘Laka O! Fusi O! Otea O!” 

Three maids of honor—the same 
three who had been fanning earlier 
in the day —trotted in, their mouths 
full of baked yam, a scent of tinned 
salmon about their jolly counte- 
nances. It was fat living in the 
palace, and they had been around at the buttery, enjoying one of the between-meal 
snacks that made the position of a maid of honor so enviable. 

‘*What is the matter with Melappé?” demanded the Queen. 

The maids were fluent enough. Melappé was sick—her lover had been exchanging 
kilts with another girl (a very pointed attention). She was in a bad temper because the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer was out eatching devilfish on the reef, and the white 
butcher from the settlement said he would not leave any mutton till the last was paid 
for, and Melappé had wanted the fat for her hair—so conceited as she was! Also, she 
was crying for spite, because she had not been asked to the kava drinking-party at the 
chief noble’s to-morrow. There seemed to be no end to the causes for Melappé’s tears. 

‘Tt is no matter,” said the Queen. ‘‘See that she does not disturb my sleep again.” 

A visible flash of relief passed over Laka’s dark face. She was the oldest of the maids, 
a tall girl with a handsome sulky lip and stormy black eyes. Drawing Fusi with her 
by the arm, she retired from the room, and only the fat, moon-faced, stupid Otea 
remained behind to wait. 

‘*‘She saw nothing. But I will tear that Melappé’s tapa tunic for her, and pull out a 
handful of her hair. She shall have something to cry for, truly,” said Laka viciously 
as the two walked down the corridor. 

‘‘The Queen is as clever as the ancient devil-gods of Liali, that we must not believe 
in now,” said Fusi with a shudder. She was slight for an islander, and her oval, 
brilliant eyes shone out from under a wonderful bush of unbound curly hair. They 
were a handsome pair of girls, but in little Melappé’s gentle face you would have found 
something better worth the seeking. 

“She is, but I do not fear her. She knows nothing,” said Laka indifferently. 
**Come back and let us finish the tinned salmon, and then we will find Melappé and 
teach her to cry when she should not. Little fool! She never should have known 
anything.” 

‘‘That was not my fault,’’ objected Fusi somewhat hotly, her words muffled by a 
mouthful of fish, for they had now reached the buttery again. ‘‘Who was to know she 
was on the corner of Luo the Clerk’s veranda when the thing was talked of? Luo 
himself did not know she was waiting for audience, it seems—waiting in the dark, like 
the treacherous little night-fox she is! If we had not made her swear on the sacred 
lizard, and threatened to poison her, she would have told everything as fast as she 
eould run. No, of course, she should not have been in it. This is a man’s business, 
and you and I, even, would never have known if they could have done without us.” 
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“This is not good talk for a house,” warned Laka, 
looking anxiously over her shoulder. ‘‘Give me the rest of 
that tin, and another cabin biscuit, and then we will go 
look for Melappé.”’ 

Vaiti the Queen had yawned herself out of the throne- 
room by this time, and was sitting on a chair in one of the 
great reception-rooms. The palace was as large as an 
Englishman’s country villa, and boasted many turrets and 
castellations, all in painted wood. The building was mere 
weatherboard, and looked very much like the set piece 
in a play from outside. Inside it was dusty, tawdry, 
furnished with tarnished gilt and discolored velvet, spat- 
tered with brummagem toys, and winking with cheap 
mirrors in gaudy frames. It was, however, the finest 
building in all that part of the Pacific, and the Liali people, 
who lived for the most part in huts of plaited reeds, thought 
that there could be nothing nearly so fine in the whole 
world. Before the coming of the half-white Queen, who 
had made so many changes, none of the kings had ever 
thought of living in the palace. Like other Pacific mon- 
archs, they had inhabited a comfortable reed house in the 
royal inclosure, and kept the splendid palace to give 
entertainments in, and to look at. 

But Queen Vaiti would live in it, and sit on the chairs, 
and eat meals in the reception-rooms, and sleep on the 
mats of the throne-room, with a strange mingling of white 
and native customs that was not less grievous to Lialian 
susceptibilities than the unadulterated English manners 
would have been. The King did as she wished; he did as 
she wished in everything. If he 
repented his precipitate marriage 
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palace by reason of its very security, and longed for 
difficulties, if not worlds, to conquer. Perhaps it may 
have been merely a natural tendency to want what seemed 
difficult to get. At any rate, the day that saw her Majesty 
first visit the historic Lagoon of the Lizard was the 
beginning of many troubles for the island. 

The Queen had been out fishing on the coral reef. This 
is an amusement not thought unbecoming to an islander 
of any rank, and Vaiti, like most natives and half-castes, 
was passionately fond of it. She had never visited the 
lagoon, though she had been Queen of Liali for more than 
a year, and when she found that she had come so far alone 
in her fishing-canoe that dark was beginning to come down 
while she was yet miles from the palace, she bethought her 
that she would go up to the deserted house which she 
knew stood on the islet, just inside the lagoon entrance. 
There she could cook her fish, sup and sleep. It would be 
a pleasant change to enjoy her own company for a little 
while, and escape from the constant gaping and spying 
that went on in the palace. Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown! The wild daughter of the seas was be- 
ginning to learn this truth now that the glamour of the 
gilded throne of Liali was wearing off a little. 

She. made for the shore in the waning afternoon, and 
paddled up to the entrance of the lagoon, which she had 
often passed in a boat. ‘At this point the sea-water ran 
far up into the land, and broadened out into a beautiful 
lake, half salt, half fresh, surrounded with mangroves and 
palms. Vaiti had never imagined anything so lovely 
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She lit a fire, cooked her fish, and enjoyed a good 
in the Bohemian way of the dear old days—yes, they wer 
already growing dear, though only a year old as yet—~aug 
then she made an inspection of the house. Wea: 
as to roof, cool, nicely floored with white coral sand, my. 
murous with the pleasant sound of rustling palms ang 
singing sea—furnished already with a wooden pilloy . 
couple of mats, and a box, the property, no doubt, 
the priest. Yes, it would do very well indeed. 

There was even a hurricane lamp, hanging to the 
The Queen lit it, and then began investigating the con. 
tents of the box, which was awfully, but, as it 
ineffectually, protected from the touch of the profane by 
a carving of the Sacred Lizard on the lid. : 

There was not much inside. A corkscrew, a bottle gf 
something—Vaiti uncorked and smelt it, and then my. 
tered, with a return to the pidgin-English of the oj 
schooner days, ‘‘I think he make see plenty lizard, thy 
bottle, by’n-by”’—a pack of cards, a jar of cocoanut 
and—it must be told—a girdle twined out of a womans 
complete head of hair, as worn by the bucks of Liali, and 
‘‘favoring’”’ most. condemningly the hair, not of the Tow 
Clerk’s wife, but of Laka, the maid of honor, who had 
lately got rid of her curly locks on the ground of the ex. 
treme heat of the weather. 

‘I think perhap’ sometime one Liali person not afraid 
coming here, no matter tabu,” soliloquized Vaiti again, 

She turned the whole contents of the ark of the priest. 
hood into the lagoon, and then, wrapping herself in one 
mat, and lying on another, slept 
peacefully till morning. 








with reprobate old Captain Saxon’s 
daughter, nobody knew it, and Vaiti, 
who may have suspected, did not 
care. She was Queen Regnant in 
everything but name, and that was 
all she wanted. 

Vaiti found his Majesty in the 
reception-hall enjoying a bowl of 
kava, the drink of the Pacific islands. 
His kava maker was kept fairly busy 
as a rule, for the King found the 
pleasant stupefaction induced by 
the peppery root more necessary 
than ever in these days of pronounced 
home rule at the palace. He had 
just drunk a cocoanut-shellful as Vaiti 
entered, and he motioned to the kava 
maker to dip out another for the 
Queen. Kava makes people good- 
tempered and talkative, and her 
Majesty was neither, as a rule. 

The kava maker presented the cup 
kneeling, and Vaiti drank it at a 
draft. Then she flung the bowl on 
the ground and addressed the King. 

‘‘When dowe go out to sleep at the 
house on the lagoon? It is hotter 
every night in the town now, and 
the house is all ready.” 

The King, who was a tall man and 








Next day the excitement over the 
supposed loss of the Queen came to 
a premature end—and not alto 
gether so happy an end as might be 
imagined—when Vaiti herself pad- 
dled back to the town, laden with 
shellfish, and filled to the brim with 
determination to have that house on 
the island. There was a short cut to 
the lagoon, by the back of the island, 
which reduced the distance by a mile 
or two, and left the house easy of 
access. The Queen, in spite of the 
King’s timid remonstrances, gave 
out her desires, told the Town Clerk 
(in his official capacity, which knew 
nothing of lizards or full moons) that 
he would be permitted to sell his 
fishing-lodge to the Crown for fifty 
pounds, which (she added) was twice 
as much as it was worth—and 
clinched the whole business by call- 
ing in the powerful aid of the local 
missionaries, who had long wanted 
to break the tabu of the place, but 
had found it impossible. 

The Town Clerk gave way grace- 
fully in public, and in private raged 
unquenchably against an act that 
seemed certain to deprive him of all 








a handsome, only pale tea-brown as 
to hue, and with a gentle, intelligent 
face, began playing uneasily with the gilt buttons of his 
white ‘‘Europe” suit. He looked a little uneasily at the 
kava maker, and did not answer. 

‘*You need not trouble about that commoner,” said the 
Queen contemptuously. ‘‘I know what you mean—that 
you are afraid to annoy the people by taking possession of 
a tabu place. Who has a better right to put on the tabu, 
or to lift it, than you or I? I tell you, I will take the house 
on the lagoon, and sleep in it in this hot weather, if a 
thousand priests were made angry. Priests! That is 
heathen talk in any case, and I am misinari. So are you, 
if you will remember, King!” 

‘‘Of course, I am a good Christian,’”’ murmured the 
monarch. ‘‘But ——” 

‘‘There is no but at all. I tell you, I go to sleep there 
to-morrow night, and you may do as you please. I have 
said it,’ concluded the Queen, replacing her cigar between 
her lips and taking a contemptuous puff. ‘‘Go you and 
put your crown on to hold the Court of Justice; it is 
nearly due. And do not let me see you wearing your best 
one. The second-best crown, which you got from Sydney 
for that girl you did not marry, will do very well.” 

“Go,” said the King wearily. It was merely the 
Lialian form of polite good-by, used as a piece of courtesy, 
but it did not sound courteous. 

“Stay there,’’ mechanically responded the Queen, 
giving the correct reply, as she swept her long train out of 
the room. 

And the King stayed, then and next day. Ee had no 
intention at all of going up to the house on the lagoon, 
and he could be obstinate in a quiet way when he chose, 
which indeed was seldom. 

The affairs of the house on the lagoon were at that time 
convulsing all the capital. Perhaps it may have been that 
the former sea-queen found life a little monotonous in the 





She had Never Professed to Trouble Herself About Anything Smaller than Affairs of State 


behind the muddy mouth of the lagoon. The single islet 
that stood out alone in the water was as beautiful as a 
fairy dream, with a tiny white beach of its own, and a 
bouquet of tall palm trees, and a great, bare coral tree 
casting down the burning scarlet blossoms from its leafless 
boughs into the still, blue waters below. 

A little house stood on the island—a Lialian house, with 
cool walls of plaited palm, through which the wind might 
blow softly at sundown, and the stars show faintly all 
through the quiet night. No one lived on the island, 
Vaiti knew—though a priest of the heathen faith that 
Liali had ostensibly given up might come now and then 
to make incantations in the house at the time of the full 
moon. The lagoon was sacred to the mythical Lizard that 
all Liali had once worshiped—that the people indeed still 
feared so far as to scream at the sight of a common little 
lizard, clad in bronze and blue, running across the path. 
The house and the island were especially sacred, and no 
one in Liali would have ventured to set foot in the place 
except the priest himself—who, on ordinary working-days, 
was known to the public as the Clerk of the Town Council 
of Liali, took in two English Radical papers, and played 
ping-pong in the Town Hall. 

Vaiti, however, made small account of tabus, unless she 
had set them herself (which was one of her royal privi- 
leges), and she paddled the canoe into the lagoon as calmly 
as she would have paddled alongside the government 
wharf in the town. The lake was more enchantingly 
lovely than ever when she saw it from within. The high 
blue and green peaks of the mountains for which Liali is 
famous stood up in splendid saw edges behind the palms; 
the long levels of the water shimmered sapphire and 
chrysoprase; the trade wind blew coolly and softly. 

‘I will have this place,” said Vaiti the Queen to herself, 
jumping ashore. 


or most of his valued secret power 
among the natives. Laka, fearful of 
discovery by the Clerk’s wife, and public disgrace in the 
mission, expected dismissal from her office, and could cheer- 
fully have slain the Queen, even though the expected dis- 
charge did not come. It was indeed nothing to Vaiti if her 
maid of honor were unworthy of the place, so long as the pub- 
lic did not know, and the sinner continued to dress hair and 
make flower-necklaces to such perfection as she did. And 
so the preparations for taking over the property went on, 
and the storm-cloud hung undelivered of its burden of 
misfortune above the quaint little capital of Liali. 

That night the maid of honor, Melappé, did not retum 
to her duties, and the others told the Queen, with many 
fluent details, that she was sick. The Queen listened in 
silence, and after the roast pig and cocoanut sauce had 
been cleared away, and the huge baked plantains were 
finished, and the maids of honor had had as much ship's 
mess beef as they could eat—which was a great deal—het 
Majesty rose and went to the upstairs dormitory in which 
the maids slept during their term of office. Melappé was 
not there. Fusi explained eagerly that they thought the 
girl was sickening from the measles, and so had let her g0 
home. At this, the Queen turned round and let loose the 
lightning of her tongue on the luckless maids for the 
liberty that they had taken. Vaiti had been captain of @ 
ship in all but name, and had had the handling of unruly 
crews in her day, and the English mates of the Sybil 
themselves had confessed in those old times that. they 
could not touch her in the art of flaying alive with a dozen 
words. 

She gave scores, not dozens, on this occasion, and had 
the peccant girls squatted on the floor, howling with 
before she had half-finished her discourse. At the last, 
she knocked the crouching figures flat on the ground with 
two sweeps of her sceptre, did the same with a third sweeP 
for the innocent, fat Otea, who had only followed out of 
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She Walked Off to Melappé’s Home in the Town 


curiosity, and was entirely guiltless, and walked off to 
Melappé’s home in the town, her train across her arm, her 
crown a little aside on her head, and the lightning yet in 
her eyes. 

Melappé was with her grandmother, with whom she 
lived. The little maid was lying on the mats, her face 
turned to the wall. Her clothes seemed to be torn, and 
there was a bruise on her plump, brown shoulder, where it 
had slipped out of her tunic. When she saw the Queen 
she began to cry in an agony of fright, trying to restrain 
her tears, and hopelessly failing to do so. She hid her face 
on the mats as the Queen approached, and sobbed louder 
than ever. 

Not a word could Vaiti extract from her. 

“She has been like this ever since the maids of honor 
brought her here this afternoon. Has she been naughty?” 
asked the old woman anxiously. 

“No,” said Vaiti the Queen. 

“Then she must be sick, and I will make her a draft 
of roasted spiders in the morning, so that she may get 
well,” said the old woman, banging her forehead humbly 
on the floor. ‘‘Your Majesty shall have her back again 
very soon.” 

She was calling for her other grandchild to come in and 
make kava for the Queen, when she happened to notice 
that her Majesty was gone—not a sign of her in the street, 
not a flutter of her dress down the long palm-tree avenue 
that led to the palace and the beach. The Lizard itself 
a not swifter or more silent than the Queen, when so she 
chose. 

She was back at the palace a good ten minutes before 
any one could reasonably have expected her. The moon- 
light burned white on the eastern terrace walk, but all the 
western side was in shadow, black as the nethermost caves 
of deepest ocean. The Queen gathered up her robe, and 
glided along the grass underneath the western windows, 
where the maids’ dormitory looked out. 

“O—ya—wé!—to-morrow night!” sounded a voice out 
of the darkness overhead. ‘‘After to-morrow night. .. . 
Now, Otea, daughter of pigs, why have you come back? 
Go and look out at the west door, and see if the Queen 
is returning.” 

The Queen could have cursed Otea herself when she saw 
that all chance of unraveling the mystery was gone for 
the present. There was a mystery—of that she had been 
certain since the moment when she had seen the flash of 
relief in Laka’s eyes. Instead of cursing, however, she 
dodged round the corner of the palace as quickly as 
4 rat, and had got half-way down the avenue by the 
time that the lazy Otea was at the west door. Then 
she came slowly out into the light, and entered the 
Palace openly. And Laka and Fusi ran to meet her, 
bowing deeply. 
= Queen slept little that night. She smelt danger in 
the air, and there was not much time to find out wherein it 
lay. Little Melappé’s crying seemed to be the key to the 
mystery, if one could but fit it to the lock. Melappé was 


the only one of the maids who loved the Queen, 
and the only one who had found something like 
a soft spot in Vaiti’s flinty heart. 

It would be too much to say that the handsome 
Queen was incapable of human affection, yet, out- 
side a certain liking for her disreputable old father, 
and a beaten-down and buried fire deep in her 
heart, of which none but her own heart knew, there 
was no one in the wide world of the great South 
Seas whose death or misfortune would have caused 
her a serious pang—except Melappé. Melappé had 
worshiped the Queen from the very first; not, per- 
haps, for her virtues, which were few, but for her 
beauty and bravery. The little girl had never seen 
anything so wonderful as this half-white woman 
who had come from far off to marry their King, 
and, being a plain little soul herself, she worshiped 
the Sea-Queen’s beauty with something very like 
idolatry. 

Vaiti knew this, and half laughed at, half toler- 
ated it. She really liked the child. If Melappé 
were so extremely distressed without reason, and 
if Laka and Fusi—whom the Queen would not 
have trusted as far as she could throw them—were 
so obviously afraid of her talking about something 
or other, that they had got her banished from the 
palace—then 

‘To-morrow night !” 

She sat up on her mat, and flung her long hair 
back from her forehead, for the heat was terrible, 
and she wanted to think clearly. The King slept 
on his own mat at the other side of the room, snor- 
ing softly. The moon, dropping low toward the 
sea, looked in at the great open French windows, 
its pale face barred by black simitars of palm. 
The sea was almost silent, only from the never- 
resting barrier reef came the faintest ruffle of crum- 
blingsurf. Oh! to beout thereamong the cool waves 
under the moon, on the tiny, white deck of a flying, 
leaning schooner, the stars shivering into spangles 
under the vessel’s bow, the lip-lap-lip of the water 
laughing along her sides! To be there, free, wandering, 
and—alone! Alone? 

Out of the darkness of the vaulted room a face seemed 
to form itself, floating an instant in the air, and fading 
almost as quickly to dusk again. Vaiti put it by witha 
fling of her hand. She must think—she must think. It 
was not the past—that past which had ‘‘never found its 
earthly close”—with which she had now to do, but the 
present. Let the moon and the wild seas and the wilder 
memories go. Of what had she been thinking? 

Of ‘‘to-morrow night.’’” She knew now what Laka 
meant. An attempt was to be made on her life, to-morrow 
night, away in the lonely little house on the lagoon. They 
knew the King would refuse to go, and that the Queen would 
sleep there by herself, her maids occupying the palm house 
hastily put up onthe bank. The occasion was well planned 
—and the Queen knew she was not loved in Liali. 

‘Fools, to think I can be caught with any silly trick 
they may devise!”’ said the Queen scornfully, as she lay 
down again on her mat. ‘‘I will go, for the very sport of 
it, and I think, however things may be, that it will not be 
they who come out on the right side in the end!” 





From the coral reef in the sunset, with the tide just 
beginning to flow in over the marvelous giant toadstools, 
and cannon- 
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a long afternoon’s wandering and shellfishing at the 
lowest of the tide. 

They were all dressed alike in simple cotton, loose gowns, 
girded up to the knee, and if Vaiti had a coronet of scented 
stephanotis in her hair it was scarce a mark of royalty, 
for Laka had a crown oj scarlet passion-flowers, and 
Otea’s sleek head was bound with gardenias and papaw 
flowers, of a scent powerful enough to have made a 
European woman faint. There was no part of the reef so 
good for shellfish as that opposite the entrance to the 
Lagoon of the Lizard, and the heavy palm-leaf baskets 
carried by the girls bore witness to the fact that they had 
been earning their salaries this afternoon, at least. 

Shells with long vermilion spikes, with white and pink 
and crimson whorls, with yellow tiger spots; huge clams, 
a meal apiece, pink and chocolate and blood-colored sea- 
eggs, were there, all alive and sputtering faintly, as they 
crawled over one another in the baskets. There was the 
material of a real island feast there, not even a wriggling, 
gray devilfish or two being absent from the mass of ex- 
traordinary dainties. Fat Otea’s eyes glistened as she 
looked into her basket, and, lazy as she was, she made no 
complaint about its weight. They had had a pleasant 
afternoon’s sport, and now they were on their way to the 
house on the lagoon, where the Queen intended to sleep, 
so that she might fully establish her rights to the prop- 
erty she had bought. By the island laws of Liali, land 
that is never slept on by its owner passes quickly out of 
tenure. 

It was like the Queen to spend in fishing the very after- 
noon that might, for aught she knew, be the last of her life. 
Cool as she was, however, she had not been able, for all her 
watchfulness, to glean another scrap of information about 
the plot that she suspected, and her admiration for Laka 
had unwillingly risen a good deal. It was truly something 
to have mystified the Queen as the girl and her accom- 
plices had done, and her Majesty did not underestimate 
the feat. She could only guess that open violence was 
improbable. With the British High Commissioner liable 
to come down upon the group and ask inconvenient 
questions, actual and tangible murder of an Englishman’s 
daughter was not likely. Nor would the Lialians willingly 
face the vengeance of the King. Treachery was to be 
feared, but of what kind Vaiti had yet to discover. 

And the sun was touching the horizon, and night was 
almost here—it might be her last night on Liali, or any- 
where on earth. 

Vaiti took out a cigar from the gold case inside the 
breast of her frock, and lit it as she marched along before 
the girls. Nothing helped one to think like tobacco. 

There was a fine fire on the bank of the lagoon when 
they arrived. All the cousins of the maids to the tenth 
degree had come on from the town, with baskets of yams 
and sucking pig, taro, and dog, and shark, ready to make 
a great feast and enjoy a dance. No one approved of the 
Queen’s design, but it was an excuse for a gathering and 
an entertainment, and any pretext for such is readily 
seized upon in Liali. The Mistress of the Robes, who was 
old and scant of breath, had dragged her skinny bare legs 
and pink and yellow satin gown all the way from the town, 
to see that the frivolous maids behaved themselves. The 
Prime Minister was there, with a bottle of gin (only the 
Cabinet, outside of the royal family, were allowed spirits 
by the laws of Liali); and the Clerk of the Town Council 
was there also, looking unaffectedly gloomy, but ready, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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What Railroads Owe the People 
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DRAWN BY HUGH A. BODINE 


INCE men established an organized government and 
began to buy and sell for the sake of profit there has 
been a contest between the laws of business and the 

laws of man. As government became better organized 
and as commerce increased and became more complicated 
this contest has become more acute. The desire for gain 
in trade has never been entirely in accord with the laws 
that men have made as to how trade should be conducted. 
Business has wanted to establish its own rules for its own 
game. This contest has not always been due to the fact 
that the laws of trade are wrong and the laws of man are 
right. In many instances the laws of man have been an 
unwarranted interference with business methods and the 
rules of trade. But in the great majority of cases the laws 
of man are just and fair, because they are but an expres- 
sion of the moral instincts of the period to which they 
apply. This contest has resulted in recent years from the 
efforts of executives, legislatures and courts to require 
the railroads to conduct their business in accordance with 
the obligations that the law imposes upon them. 


The Fight Against the Granger Laws 


a UNDERSTAND this contest properly it is important 
to know that for nearly forty years following the begin- 
ning of railroad construction in this country, the railroads 
were allowed to carry on their business practically free from 
governmental regulation and control, and, in addition, 
received large gifts from the public of lands, of bonds and 
of money. And the charters that the railroad companies 
received from the States were practically dictated by the 
railroads themselves, free from any reservations or safe- 
guards for the protection of the public interests. During 
that time, that which the people wanted was railroads, 
and they trusted to the future and to the railroads for fair 
treatment. But, in the Seventies, the excessive charges 
levied by the railroads for the transportation of persons 
and of property, and the indifferent attitude that those in 
charge of such interests assumed toward the public, cre- 
ated a public feeling which found expression in the laws 
of various States regulating freight and passenger charges, 
or creating administrative boards charged with the duty 
of fixing rates and with supervision and control of the 
operation of the reads. 

The railroads, with the most doleful predictions as to 
the certain disaster which would follow the enactment of 
these laws, turned to the courts in an aggressive effort 





to have such laws declared unconstitutional. There 
was also a persistent effort on the part of the oppo- 
nents of this legislation to make these laws appear as 
merely the result of the prejudices of rural communi- 
ties by referring to them as “‘Granger laws.”’ All of 
these efforts were unavailing, and the constitutionality 
of the laws was sustained in many decisions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the predic- 
tions of disaster were fortunately discredited by 
subsequent events. Therailroadsadjusted themselves 
to the new conditions created by these laws, or by 
the persistency of opposition in the courts prevented 
their effective operation. 

The agitation of this question in the various States 
found expression in 1886 in the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, against which the railroad 
officials again made loud protests and bold assertions 
of certain disaster to railroad interests in case the law 
was enacted and enforced. But the railroads again 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions created by 
this law, or resisted its enforcement by suits in the 
Federal courts; and the steady progress and develop- 
ment of the railroads of the country continued. 

But questions of this nature are never settled until 
a correct solution has been secured. The railroad 
problem in this country is necessarily a technical and 
a difficult one. The people have been slow to under- 
stand it. But with increasing understanding has 
come an increased demand for legislation to secure the 
protection of the people’s rights and the performance 
by the railroads of the obligations that the law imposes 
upon them. The work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, while not a failure, failed to realize the 
expectations of those who were responsible for its 
creation; and, in response to the insistent demand of 
President Roosevelt and the people, Congress took 
up the question of the enactment of such laws as 
would confer upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the needed additional powers to accomplish 
the full measure of its effectiveness. Against this 
proposed legislation the railroad officials again made 
violent outcry, and the testimony given during the 

summer of 1905 in the city of Washington by many of the 
leading railroad officials and experts of the country indi- 
cated that if such a law as was then advocated should 
be enacted, bankruptcy, and bankruptcy alone, would 
confront the railroad companies of the country. ButCon- 
gress enacted the law, railroad construction and develop- 
ment continued unchecked, and the railroad officials now 
refer to that act as beneficent and proper legislation. 


The People and the Railroads as Partners 


|S pel by this legislation, the interest of the people in the 
railroad question increased rather than abated. The 
report of the Committee of Congress in 1886, which report 
resulted in the passage of the Interstate Commerce Law, 
disclosed that while there were many abuses and inequali- 
ties in interstate traffic, yet that the rates that were 
charged by the railroads for intrastate traffic, or traffic 
wholly within the limits of a State, were proportionately 
much higher than the rates charged in interstate traffic. 
Investigations during the course of the last few years by 
the various States showed that the same disproportion in 
railroad rates still existed after a lapse of twenty years. 
The debates incident to the passage of the Hepburn Bill 
also resulted in a fuller realization of the importance of 
the question of transportation. This question is always 
a controlling problem in commercial life. The great prob- 
lem of commerce is the carrying of that which is produced 
by human labor from the place where it is of little or no 
value to the place where it is of larger value. 

The people came to understand that when the law said 
that a railroad company was a common carrier and a 
public highway it meant something more than to apply 
descriptive terms. The people also remembered that they 
were, at least, silent partners in the railroad business by 
reason of the franchises they had granted and the invest- 
ments they had made in the railroad properties themselves. 
The figures of reliable statisticians told them that of the 
thirteen billions of dollars of railroad properties in the 
country, the people had, through national, state and 
municipal governments, contributed over eight hundred 
millions of dollars in gifts of money, lands and bonds, and 
that a large portion of the capitalization of the railroads 
upon which they paid dividends or interest was based upon 
the franchises which the different States had granted, 

In the Central West this record of donation, which éstab- 
lished the partnership relation, showed a heavier balance 














upon the people’s side of the ledger. The State of Missouri 
will serve as an example, although its case may perhaps be 
somewhat extreme. During the first period of railroad 
construction in that State from 1850 to 1860, the State, 
together with its counties and municipalities, contributed 
to the railroads approximately twenty millions of dollars, 
while private individuals contributed less than two millions. 

All of these facts and conditions brought to the minds 
of the people a conviction that the railroad companies 
owed obligations to the public of a most solemn and bind- 
ing nature, which had been indifferently and imperfectly 
performed; and so they busied themselves to see that 
men were elected to the legislatures of the various States 
who would vote for laws which would require the railroad 
companies to conduct their business with regard to the 
rights and convenience of the public, as well as the profit 
of the owners. 

This demand for fair treatment from the railroads 
became the ‘‘ paramount issue”’ of State politics. For the 
people had come to know from past experience that there 
is no question in public life that is more important than 
the question of transportation. For there is nothing that 
we eat; there is nothing that we wear; there is no part of 
the house that shelters us from the winter’s cold or the 
summer's heat, of the building in which we transact our 
business or pursue our occupations, or of the tools o 
implements with which we labor, but that its cost 3 
affected by a freight rate. No man makes a success or 
failure of a business enterprise but that his success or his 
failure is determined, to a large extent, by the question of 
freight rates. Manifestly, it is through the railroads of 
the country that the life-blood of commerce flows; and e* 
perience has shown that the people cannot safely leave 
to those who control these great corporate enterprises, 
the right to fix the rates at which shall be carried from 
the producer to the consumer that which constitutes the 
commerce of the nation. 


Trying to Regulate Passenger Rates 


gen in actual importance to the question of freight 
rates, but first in importance in the minds of the 
people, was the question of passenger rates. That was# 
question that everybody could understand. The freight 
rate problem was a technical one, with schedules 

tariffs requiring the assistance of an expert before they 
were intelligible. Nearly a quarter of a century ago in the 
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of the Central West the maximum rate of three 
cents a mile had become the established charge in the pas- 

traffic. The people came to know that, while during 
that time there had been an increase in the cost of mate- 
rial and in the cost of labor, there had also been an im- 
mense increase in the amount of travel and in the carrying 

ity of the roads. They also came to know that a 
ae portion of the passengers carried by the railroads 
Oe celal at much less than three cents a mile, and a 
considerable portion were carried free of charge. In addi- 
tion to all of these facts, there was added a further realiza- 
tion that a railroad company was different from the ordi- 
nary business enterprise. That while men in ordinary 
business undertakings had the right to make as much 
profit as they could make by conducting their business 
along honorable and legal lines, in the case of a railroad 
company the law said the owners were entitled only to a 
reasonable return upon a fair valuation of their invest- 
eo result of all this was that the legislatures which met 
during the course of the last twelve months passed laws 
reducing railroad freight and passenger rates, and other- 
wise regulating the operation of the roads. And at this 
legislation the railroad managers of the country have 
raised a new cry of alarm, and it is charged that the 
responsibility for the inability of the railroads to borrow 
money and for the recent financial stringency rests, to a 
large degree at least, upon those who are responsible for 
this legislation. 

It is important that this question should be fairly con- 
sidered and investigated. No honest man wishes to see a 
jaw enacted which will do the railroad companies an injus- 
tice. No honest man connected with a railroad company 
should object to a law which will require the railroad 
company to do justice to the public. What, then, is the 
truth of this’ charge? 

In a recent article by the chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Rock Island and ’Frisco System, one of 
the largest systems of the country, the railroads’ side of 
this controversy is ably stated and the legislatures of the 
different States severely criticised for what is there called 
“unfair and ill-considered legislation.” While we should 
take this new cry of alarm with a certain degree of allow- 
ance, in view of the fact that former cries of ‘‘ wolf’’ have 
been unfounded, yet it may be that there is at last a real 


States 


r. 

It is stated that during the course of the last year 560 
laws were enacted, affecting railroad companies in the 
fourteen States in which the 9067 miles of the ’Frisco and 
Rock Island System are located, and ‘“‘that not one of 
these laws was calculated to increase railroad earnings or 
increase the ease and comfort of railroad operation; and 
very many of them were radical and unjust.’”’ It is impos- 
sible to consider, within the scope of this article, all these 
laws for the purpose of determining whether this general 
charge is true. But approximately one-fourth of the 9067 
miles of this railroad system, and fully one-fourth of its 
$317,000,000 of investment, are located in the State of 
Missouri. 


The Companies More Scared than Hurt 


HAT State in its attitude toward the railroad com- 

panies will serve as a fair example of the States of the 
Central West. Missouri was the first State lying wholly 
west of the Mississippi to be admitted to the Union. 
While it has always been conservative in its tendencies, 
in recent years it has not been backward in the enactment 
and enforcement of laws for the correction of evils and 
abuses in public life and in our commercial and industrial 
affairs. While it can be said to possess some of the radi- 
calism of the West, it also has some of the conservatism 
of the East. 

In that State there were passed by the legislature in 
1907 twenty-one laws affecting railroad companies. Of 
these, sixteen have been complied with by the railroads, 
and the enforcement of only five resisted in the courts. 
Of the five resisted, the railroads have been compelled to 
comply as yet with but one—the two-cent passenger rate 
law. Eleven of these laws were amendments to existing 
statutes and ten were new enactments. Three were 
simply declaratory of the common law already existing; 
three were for increasing the safety of travelers and 
employees by requiring roadbeds to be ditched, switch 
frogs to be blocked and automatic couplers to be used— 
methods already practiced by most of the roads. Two 
regulated bridge tolls; two fixed the period of demurrage 
more favorably for the railroad companies than the cus- 
tom then in existence; two subjected railroads to the 
same liability as individuals for assessments for levies 
and special improvements; two fixed 

ight rates, and one of these acts 
raised the rates and increased the 
earnings under a previous law. One 
of the laws enacted was asked for by 
the railroad companies to simplify 
"€ procedure for the condemna- 
tion of land. Another required the 
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railroad companies to furnish transportation to a caretaker 
for carload shipments of live stock, a humanitarian pro- 
vision, the justness of which had been previously recognized 
by the railroads. One fixed passenger rates at two cents a 
mile; one made eight hours in a day of twenty-four a day’s 
labor for a railroad telegraph operator; one required each 
road to operate daily passenger trains; one required the 
building of joint depots at crossings, and one sought to 
prevent the removal of lawsuits from the State to the 
Federal courts. 

Not such a bad lot of laws, after all! It would probably 
have been as well if some of these laws had not been 
enacted; it would have been much worse, however, if none 
of them had been passed. At all events, no impartial 
judge would say that they do not make a fair average, and 
that they do not give a complete refutation to Mr. 
Yoakum’s general indictment. 

It is not unfair to say that these laws are a fair example 
of those which have been enacted in other States of the 
Central West, or, for that matter, in the entire country. 
And the enforcement of those laws which have been ob- 
jected to by the railroad companies as unnecessary and 
unfair has been enjoined in the Federal courts or resisted 
in the State courts with the result that the railroads have 
not yet been affected thereby. It is difficult, therefore, 
to see how the railroads have suffered actual harm. 


The Justification for Reducing Rates 


T IS contended, however, that these State laws re- 
ducing railroad freight and passenger rates indicate an 
unfair attitude on the part of the people toward the rail- 
roads, and that, therefore, it has been impossible for the 
railroads to borrow money to increase their mileage or to 
add to their equipment. If this is true it is unfortunate. 
But if the reductions in freight and passenger rates at- 
tempted to be secured by these State laws are justified, 
then it is better that those laws should have been enacted, 
whatever the result, than that the railroads should con- 
tinue to impose unfair rates upon the people. 

What, then, are the facts as to the treatment that the 
people of the several States have received from the rail- 
roads in the rates that have been charged for the trans- 
portation of persons and of property? For the sake of 
accuracy, reference will be made to certain facts developed 
during the course of the last year in the trial of the suits 
brought by the eighteen railroads doing business in the 
State of Missouri to enjoin the officers of that State from 
enforcing a maximum freight rate law passed in 1905. In 
that litigation it was shown, through an examination of 
the waybills of the Burlington Railroad Company for 
the month of September, 1906, that intrastate rates were 
twice as high as interstate rates; that for every 100 tons 
of freight that the Burlington Railroad carried one mile 
wholly within the limits of the State it received $1.70, and 
for every 100 tons of freight that it carried one mile across 
the State, or from another State into Missouri, or from 
Missouri into another State, it received only 824 cents. 

Similar investigations for the month of October of the 
waybills of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company dis- 
closed the same disparity between intrastate and inter- 
state rates. There is every reason to believe that the 
result of these two examinations discloses a condition 
which is general in all the States of the Central West. 
I think it is entirely a safe proposition to assert that it 
will be found in any State between the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky Mountains that the railroads are charging the 
people, for that business done wholly within the State, 
twice as much per ton per mile as they are charging in 
interstate freight traffic. Should there, then, be any sur- 
prise that the people have tried to secure a reduction in the 
charges for carrying freight within the limits of the States? 




















The same disparity of rates has existed for years between 
the intrastate and the interstate passenger business. 
When residents of New York or Philadelphia have found it 
necessary to take a trip to St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver 
or Chicago, or when persons living in those Western cities 
have found it necessary to take a trip to the Atlantic 
Coast, they could make the trip in a car provided with 
every accommodation and luxury which would contribute 
to the safety and the convenience of travel. The trains in 
which they rode traveled faster than any others; the cars 
were much heavier and safer than the ordinary passenger 
coaches, and it was the exception for them to be occupied 
by as many as fifteen people; meals were served in an 
elegantly-appointed dining-car by specially trained waiters, 
and a menu presenting the most delicate viands was 
offered to tempt the appetite of the passenger. The cost 
of the operation of the train, for the coal, water, trainmen 
and in the wear and tear upon the track, was heavier than 
in the case of ordinary passenger trains; and yet pas- 
sengers in such trains have for years been carried at an 
average charge of approximately two cents a mile, and 
frequently as low as a cent and a half a mile. 

But, if the same men found it necessary to travel fifty 
or one hundred miles in their own States, they would 
doubtless find that the best accommodations they could 
secure would be to ride in a day coach, light in comparison 
with the cars of the through train, filled with the dust and 
the dirt and the smoke of travel, with no conveniences 
except such as were absolutely necessary, crowded in with 
some fifty to seventy-five other unfortunate passengers, 
and the train of which such a car was a part was operated 
more slowly than the through train and compelled to 
“‘take sidings” even for freights; and for such transporta- 
tion the passengers were charged three cents a mile. 

It would be idle for the railroads to contend that it does 
not cost more proportionately to carry on their interstate 
passenger business than it does to operate their local 
passenger trains. While it may be true, as contended 
by the railroad officials, that the two-cent fares, estab- 
lished by the legislatures of fifteen States during the course 
of the last year, have been fixed without intelligent inves- 
tigation as to whether they would be compensatory to the 
roads, yet it is also true that in the contrast between the 
two classes of traffic to which I have referred the railroads 
have themselves furnished the public a demonstration of 
the reasonableness of the two-cent fare. 


The Truth About Passenger Earnings 


UT this was not the only discrimination which was 
incident to the passenger traffic. Through a system 
of mileage and credential books the railroads have for 
years carried a large portion of their passengers at two 
cents a mile, and over one per cent. of their passengers 
have been carried free of charge. It has always been the 
claim of the railroad companies that their money is made 
in the freight business, and that their passenger traffic has 
been conducted with little, if any, profit. And yet, in the 
maximum freight-rate litigation in the State of Missouri, 
in which case the railroads were trying to establish the 
unreasonableness of a schedule of freight rates fixed by 
the legislature, their own figures showed that the pas- 
senger traffic had been by far the most remunerative 
business that they conducted. Of course, in that litiga- 
tion, they were not conservative in assigning to the freight 
traffic its portion of the expenses common to both the 
freight and the passenger business. The following sur- 
prising returns in the passenger traffic in the years 1904 
and 1905 were disclosed : 

For these years the net passenger earnings of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company in the 
State of Missouri were $3,164,047.25. Out of every dollar 
it received in the passenger business it had 38 cents of 
profit, and could have paid a dividend of 114 per cent. on 
the value of that portion of its property used in the 
passenger traffic. During the same period the net pas- 
senger earnings of the Wabash Railroad Company in the 
State were $2,517,849.98; it had 43 cents of profit out of 
every dollar received, and could have paid a dividend of 
84 per cent. on the value of its property used in the 
passenger business. During those two years the net 
earnings of the Missouri Pacific in its passenger traffic 
were $1,548,567.79; it made 26 cents profit out of every 
dollar received, enough to have paid a dividend of 54 per 
cent. on the value of its property used in the passenger 
business. In the light of these figures, how many useless 
tears have been shed over the unprofitabieness of the 
passenger traffic? 

And if the Rock Island and ’Frisco Railroads and the 
other Western roads would strictly comply with the law of 
their creation and be common carriers 
in fact as well as in name, they would 
not have much reason to complain 
against the two-cent passenger rate 
laws. For the years ending June 30, 
1905, and June 30, 1906, the average 
returns per passenger mile, throughout 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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She Looked Like a White Camellia and She 
was Smiling to Herself 


George?’’ I asked sorrowfully. 
“No,” said Jane frankly; ‘‘not if it makes me un- 
comfortable, I don’t.” 

She was balancing herself on the arm of the sofa, and 
one of her black curls had fallen into her eyes. She looked 
at me comically and shrewdly with her little head on one 
side, and I gave up in despair any attempt to put the thing 
to her on moral grounds. 

‘“‘Jane,”’ said I solemnly, ‘‘your Uncle George is rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. You know he is. He is 
simply rolling.” 

Jane sniffed. ‘‘I do so enjoy my life, mother. If 
uncle’s going to be allowed to make it a burden to me I 
shall hate him.” 

‘*Your education has been a great expense to us.” 

Jane flounced off to the window in disgust. 

‘Youth is the springtime of life,’ she said. ‘‘It says so 
in every book I’ve ever read. It’s simply brutal of you 
and father. Here I am, young, pretty, fascinating ——”’ 

‘‘My dear,” I said, shocked, ‘‘one doesn’t talk about 
these things we 

‘“‘T do,” said she; ‘‘and besides, you knowit’s true. Why 
—why should I waste it all on Uncle George?”’ 

“‘T am sure you'll enjoy your uncle’s beautiful garden,” 
I suggested diplomatically. 

‘‘Oh, mother, you are feeble. He’ll go and expect me 
to take an intelligent interest in it. I know he will.” 

I looked up from my Mountmellick embroidery eagerly. 

‘*But that’s just what your father and I wish,’ I cried. 
‘*We want you to go and cheer your poor uncle up. Since 
Aunt Emily died he has been terribly lonely. And he 
must leave his money to some one, Jane; so why not to 
you? And for your father’s sake—we’re not nearly so 
*omfortably off as we could wish. Your uncle doesn’t 
care for us, but a little tactful affection from you—you can 
be winning enough, if you like. Dear Jane.” 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t try to work on my feelings,’’ said 
she in injured tones. ‘‘It isn’t fair.’ 

‘‘There’s your Cousin Milly,” I pursued earnestly. ‘‘I 
saw her going in yesterday with an enormous bunch of 
roses. I don’t suggest that you should take flowers to 
him, because, with his garden so full, it’s like taking coals 
to Newcastle. He would very likely regard it merely as 
an insult; but just run in often, and be sunny and bright 
and sweet. Take an interest in the violets and the early 
peas. Amuse him with your happy, childish chatter 4 

Jane moved her foct hastiiy, and upset all the fireirons 
with a shrieking clatter. 

‘‘What unspeakably hateful pictures you do draw,” she 
said. ‘‘If you think I mean to waste my life bringing sun- 
shine into Uncle George’s, you’re jolly well mistaken. I 
don’t want his horrid riches. If you'll only let me alone 
I’ll marry money. I’d much rather.” 

‘‘Jane!”’ 


LD) & you want to be a comfort to your poor Uncle 
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‘*One way’s every bit as mercenary as the other,” said 
she airily, ‘‘and not nearly as exciting. Now, mother, 
you're not going to cry? If you talk about the serpent’s 
tooth I shall leave the room. It isn’t fair. No, I’m not an 
ungrateful child. No, I sha’n’t be sorry when it’s too late. 
I’ve done nothing to be sorry for. Oh, all right, all right; 
I'll go to Uncle George’s if only you won’t cry over me. 
Yes, of course I love you. No, I haven’t changed a bit, 
mother. I do wish you wouldn’t misunderstand me so. 
Oh, Lord! I'll go and see Uncle George now.” 

She went out and slammed the door. I hastily dried my 
eyes and went on with the Mountmellick. Children may 
be a blessing, but there are moments 

She didn’t come in to tea. Her father and I had it 
alone and sadly missed the child’s bright presence. What 
was home without pretty Jane? 

When I told her father where she was he said: ‘‘I see. 
Any place better than her home. Well, it’s what we must 
expect now, I suppose.” 

‘*We must let the child enjoy herself while she’s young,” 
I said with a sigh. 

It was seven o’clock before she came in, glowing and 
excited, her dark eyes dancing, her cheeks pink. I was 
surprised, I confess, to see how happy she looked. 

‘We've had no end of a time,” she cried. ‘‘I am glad I 
went.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“Did you play at cribbage with your Uncle George?”’ 
I asked with interest. Her father looked surprised, too. 
You see, we both knew George so well. 

Jane shook her head. 

**Oh, I didn’t see much of uncle,” she cried. ‘‘He was 
having a nap till teatime, and, afterward, we got so inter- 
ested in what we were doing we forgot him altogether.” 

se We?” 

Jane giggled. 

‘Milly was there,’ she said. ‘‘And Gwennie Hall. 
They’d come to be a comfort to uncle, too. And, after- 
ward, Ronald Lowe turned up. He didn’t know I’d left 
school, and he was awfully glad he’d happened to drop in 
and help uncle with his chrysanthemums when his mother 
suggested it. It’s the first time he’s been, and he didn’t 
like the idea much.” 

I sat up in alarm. 

‘Oh, Jane,” I said, ‘‘I might have known that your 
uncle would be besieged by fortune-hunters, now that 
poor Emily has been taken.” 

‘Flies around the jam,’’ her father growled. 

‘“*T hope you weren’t a worry to him.” 

**T didn’t notice,” said Jane doubtfully. ‘‘ You know, 
mother, it’s all very well to talk, but it isn’t nearly as easy 
to be a comfort to uncle as you might think. Milly says, 
when she went in weeks ago, she meant to be a sweet little 
thing, and his golden-haired darling, and all the rest of it, 
but uncle was awfully standoffish from the 
first. When she sat on the arm of his 
chair, and leaned her fresh young cheek 
against his grizzled locks, he told her not 
to breathe in his ear because it tickled. 
You and father seem to have forgotten 
what Uncle George is really like.” 

“IT expect your uncle sees through 
Milly,” I said severely. 

‘Oh, it isn’t only her. Gwen says she 
soon found out he wasn’t going to look 
upon her as the light of his old eyes, either. 
He’s not at all encouraging. .I heard her 
ask him to let her read to him, just as if 
he’d been the deserving poor. I don’t 
wonder he didn’t let her. He said he’d 
got quite as much of Nature’s music as he 
could manage with the corncrakes in the 
meadow and the frogsin the marsh. Poor 
Gwennie had meant it for the best, and 
she was quite crushed. She couldn’t think 
of anything else to suggest.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

‘“‘T hope you let your uncle see that you 
were moved by very different motives.” 

Jane thought a minute. 

‘*Well, I did, rather,’ she said. ‘‘I 
guessed that it was no good fussing around 
him, when I saw the mess Milly and Gwen 
had made of things, and I just left him 
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alone and enjoyed 
I made them all pla ng 
and-seek with me.” 

“What!” cried I. A horrible pic, 
ture of her uncle’s trim garden 
these conditions floated into my mind, 
PRESTON “Tt was rather a good idea,” sai 

she modestly. “We pretended » 
weren’t grown up, and had a ripping time. I don’t beliey 
uncle would have minded much, only I fell over frame 
and broke off some weedy-looking things inside it, whic 
were some of his most cherished seedlings; but I couldn't 
help it, could I?--and if he is cross he’ll get over it.” 

“IT am beginning to wish’’—I rose in some agitation 
and crossed the room to find the scissors—‘‘that I ha 
never suggested ——”’ 

“‘Oh, but you wouldn’t if you knew what a time ly 
had,” Jane pursued, with a wicked side-glance at m 
“Ronald and I found a splendid hiding-place behind th 
old summer-house, and they didn’t find us for hour, | 
suppose we did make rather a noise while uncle was hyy. 
ing his nap, but, I dare say, it cheered him up for all that, 
to hear our glad young voices in the summer air. Don't 
you think so, father?” But her father said grimly that 
he had his doubts, and wouldn’t she better go and drew) 

When she’d gone upstairs he told me, rather shortly, that 
he didn’t think I’d better encourage her to drop in upm 
her uncle very often. He said he thought we’d better trust 
to the claims of blood and Uncle George’s inherent seng 
of justice toward his only sister, but I couldn't feel any 
such confidence myself. If only Jane had been different, 

‘*She shall not be asked to go again,’’ I thought. 

It was very wet the next morning, and she was late for 
breakfast. When she did come, all fresh and smiling in he 


- new white muslin, I thought I’d never seen her prettier, 


‘Why not have worn an old dress on such a dreadful 
day,’’ I suggested as she kissed me. 

‘Well, I thought of running round to Uncle George's,” 
she said softly. ‘‘Poor Uncle George, I expect he'd like to 
see me in a pretty frock, don’t you?” 

‘“What!”’ In my agitation I nearly upset the coffee! 
was handing to her. 

“Yes,” said Jane. ‘‘Ronald’s going, too. We're going 
to use the lower lawn for croquet. It’s wasted on uncle.” 

“You'd better stay at home and help your mother.” 
Her father put down his paper. I don’t think he'd found 
the money market cheerful reading. 

Jane looked up in surprise. 

“Oh, father, why?” 

“IT won’t have your Uncle George upset. That's why.” 

‘But, father, we won’t go near uncle if we can help it.” 

‘Jane, dear,” I said hurriedly, ‘‘ you mustn’t take such 
liberties with your uncle. I’m sure he won’t like it.” 

“‘Oh, he’ll bear up,’’ said Jane indifferently. “It’s time 
some one woke him up a bit.” 

I gasped. 

“You’re not to go,” said her father sharply. “And 
there’s an end of it.” 

It wasn’t—not with Jane. 

‘*You’d better not go, dear,” I said persuasively. 

‘“‘There!’’ she broke in with injured tones, ‘‘it’s just like 
you, mother, to persuade me to do a thing against my will 





“We Must Let the Child Enjoy Herself While She's Young,” 
I Said with a Sigh 
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and then blame me for it. You said you wanted me to run 
in and cheer uncle up very often, and I can’t be cheerful 
unless I’m happy, and I was happy yesterday, very. 
Besides, I’ve promised Ronald.” ; 

“Ronald,” said her father, ‘‘is the kind of young man 
your uncle most dislikes. He will’ never do any work. 
His one idea is amusement. 

“So is mine,”’ said Jane. “That's why we get on sd well 
at uncle’s. Gwen and Milly are going, too. We told uncle 
what we'd arranged, and he said that, as it was all settled, 
he supposed he’d got to put up with it. I shouldn’t like to 
disappoint uncle. Father, you know what Uncle George 
is if you break an appointment 

“Oh, have your own way, 
She always did. 

“Jt’s stopped raining, but you’d better put on a short 
skirt and thick boots,”’ said I, as she left the room; ‘‘and 
don’t forget your mackintosh, dear.” : 

“Qh, would you?” said Jane in an uninterested tone, 
and I saw her, presently, go past the window, in the large 
white hat covered with pale hydrangeas, a chiffon parasol 
under her arm, and her full, long skirts lifted to show her 
little brown shoes. She looked like a white camellia, and 
she was smiling to herself with her little dark head on one 
side as usual. 

She didn’t appear again until dinnertime, and I won- 
dered uneasily how George could have put up with that 
rackety crew the whole day. Jane looked 
tired but quite-contented as she dropped 
into a chair. 

“How is your poor uncle?” I inquired 
anxiously. 

Jane considered for a moment. “I 
never thous 4t of asking,” she said. 
“He’s rather cross about the frame, and 
I’ve avoided him ever since. Gwennie’s 
been hanging about him all day and try- 
ing to be a little ray of sunshine to him. 
We ordered lunch on the veranda, and 
when uncle came in and saw it he said he 
wasn’t fond of picnics, and so he had his 
alone in the dining-room. It seemed a 
pity, and Gwennie thought of what her 
mother had said and took hers in and had 
it with him, but he only told her what a 
bad habit it was to drink with her meals 
and asked her who’d brought her up to 
bolt her food. She was nearly crying, 
but we cheered her up afterward when 
uncle was having his nap. Ronald made 
a seesaw on an old tub we found lying 
about, and we did have a time. Uncle’s 
nap was over sooner than usual owing to 
the way I couldn’t help screaming when 
thetub broke. It turned out to be rather 
an important tub, but it was a rotten old 
thing, anyhow.” 

“Jane!”’ 

“I'm afraid uncle isn’t going to take 
to me,” said she thoughtfully. ‘‘But he 
seems to like Milly better to-day. He 
was go nice to her at teatime that she got 
quite talkative with him and even made 
jokes. I never dare joke with Uncle 
George. She asked him if he wouldn’t like to adopt her to 
be a comfort to him in his old age; she never had been 
satisfied with the parents God gave her, she said.” 

“How dreadfully Clara has brought up that child!” I 
said in horror. 

“Yes, that’s what Milly thinks,” Jane admitted cheer- 
fully. ‘‘And uncle thinks so too. But he said he hadn’t 
thought of adopting any one. He’d been brought up to do 
without luxuries, he said.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. I think it would have 
broken my heart if George had taken one of Clara’s children 
to his. That little pale, anemic Milly, and Jane there with 
her face like a June rose. 

Jane went every day after that. I couldn’t stop her, 
neither could her father, and we hadn’t a glimmering of 
the awful truth until the blow fell. We were uneasy all the 
time, but, of course, we were simply astounded, thunder- 
struck, when Jane came in one day a fortnight later and 
told us she was engaged to be married to her penniless 
Cousin Ronald. 

I shall never forget her father’s face. I simply sat 
down and cried. Jane didn’t cry—she stared at us sulk- 
ily; and the end of it was that she was locked up in her 
bedroom on bread and water. I am afraid we ought 
to have remembered sooner than we did that she was 
grown up, but think of it! Ronald had no money, no 
application, and not even expectations from his Uncle 
George. It was outrageous. 

With Jane’s beauty she might marry any one. And now 
she had by her willfulness not only shocked and disgusted 
her Uncle George, but had endangered her own future. 
I went upstairs that evening and knocked at her door. 

ere were a few things I wanted to say to her, but she 
was still sulking and did not answer. I thought, perhaps, 





said her father sharply. 









she was better left alone, after all. The next morning I 
took up her breakfast myself and unlocked the door nerv- 
ously, composing my features severely to what I ought to 
feel. But I needn’t have troubled. Her dinner of bread 
and water lay untasted on the tray, the bed was unslept 
in; Jane had disappeared. The window was wide open, and 
a knotted rope, made of strips of my best linen sheets, hung 
from the one iron bar which still stood there, a relic of the 
days when the room was Jane’s nursery. She had climbed 
down the pear tree. With an inspiration I rushed to the 
pincushion and found a little note: 

Dear Mother: I have gone to my only friend. a 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. I abandoned my first 
idea of hysterics and flew down to the wretched girl’s 
father, and we tore our hair together over our only child’s 
parting words. 

‘Order the dogeart!’’ said my husband wildly. ‘‘I must 
go first to the young scoundrel’s parents to see if they have 
any clew ' 

‘*T’ll go, too,” cried I with a sob, and rushed up to dress. 

At the end of a two-mile ride the sight of Ronald’s 
mother quietly weeding her rose-bed was a further outrage. 

‘*Where is your son?”’ I asked harshly. 

Kate took off a gardening glove and looked surprised. 

“Ronnie?” she said. ‘‘I don’t know. He was in to 
lunch yesterday, but I haven’t seen him since. He often 











stays the night with his friends without telling us. We 
just leave the door open.” 

Jane’s distracted father lashed the pony and turned the 
dogeart on one wheel. At least it felt like it, and, in 
another minute, we were tearing down the road to the near- 
est station. I told my husband freely what I thought of 
the way Kate brought up her children, and then relapsed 
into heartbroken silence. 

At the station I held the reins while James went and 
inquired, and I could have fainted when I saw his face as 
he came out. 

“‘They’ve not been here,” said he. 
Malinder. I’ve wired to every one I can think of. 
drive at once to Malinder.”’ 

Malinder is five miles away, and the pony had been out 
at grass. It seemed like a hundred years before we finally 
got there, and then it was only to hear the same baffling 
story. 

“If her uncle finds out,’’ I said blankly, abandoning 
all wish to comfort James, ‘‘he’ll cut us all off with a 
shilling.” 

‘“‘T consider your brother George entirely responsible for 
this disaster,’’ my husband remarked savagely. ‘‘I wish I 
could afford to tell him so.” 

‘‘There may be a wire waiting for us at home.” 

There was. There were, in fact, several wires, each and 
all disclaiming any knowledge of our Jane’s movements. 
And what could we do now? 

‘“‘T shall have to go around and tell George,’’ I suggested 
miserably. ‘‘He’s my only brother and he ought to help 
me now.” 

It was a desperate resolve, but I could not, dare not, sit 
down and face my husband for the rest of that terrible day. 
And at least, I thought, when George knew, it couldn’t 


‘“‘We must try 
We'll 


Ma Dosw Qn. la. 
My Horror at the Sight Almost Swamped My Relief at Finding Her Safe 
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make him angrier with Jane than he must be already, and 
it would certainly lessen any chances Ronald Lowe might 
have. 

I trembled as I walked up the drive, and was astonished 
to notice that the hall door stood wide open. Such a 
thing had never happened in poor Emily’s time. As I 
waited I heard a shriek from the other side of the house, 
and a giggle; this giggle I knew well, of my niece Gwen. 
She and Milly were here, then. The parlor-maid, who 
answered to my ring, came smiling down the hall. I had 
never before seen a smile in my brother George’s house. 
I looked around the drawing-room, always before so stuffy 
and shabby, and nearly sank to the ground. It was full of 
flowers. Every table, the sacred polished surface of the 
piano, the window-ledges, even all poor Emily’s elegant 
what-nots, were covered with bowls and jugs and glasses of 
flowers—roses, sweet peas, single sunflowers, mignonette. 
The fustiness was gone, the windows wide open, and I 
heard in the distance another shriek from Milly, another 
giggle from Gwen. 

‘*Poor George,” I said, and trembled again as I heard his 
step in the hall. 

He kissed me lightly on the forehead and told me that 
my hat was on one side. I broke into a sudden sob at this 
unexpected mark of affection. 

‘*What on earth is the ma.ter with thewoman?” George 
has a round red face and a hard blue eye. He has been 
selfish and unsympathetic all his life. I 
might have expected this. 

“‘T came ” T faltered. ‘‘I came to 
speak to you about poor Jane.” 

He sat down heavily. 

“Um!” he said; ‘‘come to apologize, 
have you?” 

‘‘ Dear brother,’’ I said, ‘‘ Jane has been 
a naughty, naughty girl, but we must 
forgive her now.” 

‘“Why now?” said he gruffly. ‘‘ Hope 
it’s been a convenience to you, sending 
her over here morning, noon and night?’’ 

‘*No, indeed,” I cried, ‘‘ we have missed 
the child more than I can say. But she 
would come. Wild horses wouldn’t keep 
her away from her Uncle George. She— 
she’s so fond of you.”’ I thought I might 
as well put in a word for the wretched 
girl while I could. 

“Oh, is she?” said her uncle mean- 
ingly. ‘“‘She’s a precious queer way of 
showing it, then. She came here and be- 
haved as if the house and garden were her 
own. She not only ignored me and cor- 
rupted the servants, but she absolutely 
spoiled her nice, little, well-behaved cous- 
ins. She made a bear garden of the place. 
She’s broken two frames and trodden 
down ever so many young plants look- 
ing for her confounded croquet balls. 
She’s torn off the roses instead of cutting 
them. Look at this room! She’s taken 
the polish off all Emily’s tables. She’s 
© 8. given me neuralgia and lumbago and sci- 

atica and influenza and chilblains with 

her passion for fresh air. She drags me 
into hergames now. Me! Hide-and-seek and croquet and 
every damn thing. I’ve never seen a more badly brought- 
up child in my life. Bless me, woman, don’t cry!” 

I dried my eyes and looked up. 

“‘George,”’ I said, ‘‘the child is lost to us now. Whatever 
her faults may have been a 

‘‘Lost!’’ said Uncle George with a heartless stare. 
‘What the devil do you mean?” 

‘Last night,” said I in heartbroken tones, ‘‘she eloped 
with her Cousin Ronald. God knows where they are now.” 

George had risen from his seat—now he sat down again 
heavily and the chair cracked. I heard it. Then he burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“So do I,” said he. ‘‘They’re in here.” 

I rose unsteadily. ‘‘Oh, George—what—what?” 

‘‘Come here,” said he. He took me across the hall to the 
library. ‘‘Look,” said he. ‘‘And don’t sniffle, if you can 
help it. I don’t want to disturb them.” 

I gasped. My horror at the sight almost swamped my 
relief at finding her safe. 

They were both sitting on the piano stool. She was 
softly playing, and he was singing in a low voice. Her 
head was on his shoulder, and the words of the song sank 
in my ears like a knell. 

“My pretty Jane, my dearest Jane, 
Ah, wherefore look so shy ? 
But meet, oh, meet me in the evening —— 

Her uncle shut the door again softly, and I followed him 
in speechless dismay back to the drawing-room. 

‘‘A pretty pair,” said he grimly as he shut the door. 

“‘T can’t tell you how bitterly ashamed ” T began. 

“‘Stuff!’’ said George. ‘‘Sit down and listen to me. 
I want to talk to you. I wish to tell you that six months 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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February 22, 1908 


JACK SPURLOCK-PRODIGAL 


Dear Uncle Bill: 


The morning after our visit 
to Handy’s I was rudely dis- 
turbed by a blow in the face and a cry of ‘‘ Hey, youse 
in dere, wake up!’’ Naturally, I woke up, and woke up 
mad; for a beliboy and a district messenger were grin- 
ning at me over the transom, and preparing to hurl another 
shoe after the one which had just glanced off my face. I 
said something strong and hasty to them. 

‘We t’ought youse was doped,” the bellboy ex- 
plained cheerfully, as he prepared to jump from the door- 
knob to the floor. ‘‘ We tried paper balls before we trun the 
shoe, an’ youse brushed ’em off asif de flies boddered youse.”’ 

I jumped out of bed and looked into the Major’s room, 
but it was empty. ‘‘Why the deuce has the old fellow 
skipped out and left me to sleep all day?” I thought 
crossly, as I unlocked the door to admit the messenger, for 
there was that undefinable something in the air which tells 
one that the whole world has been hard at work for hours. 

‘‘What time is it?” I asked of the messenger, as he 
shoved a note at me. 

‘*Twelve-thoity, boss, an’ gettin’ later,’’ he grinned. 

I growled and glanced at the note. It was addressed to 
me in the Major’s handwriting. 

“‘Where did you get this?” I demanded, a sharp and 
thoroughly unworthy suspicion flashing through my brain 
as I thought of our winning of the night before and 
of the Major’s unaccountable disappearance with- 
out awakening me. For we had a clear understand- 
ing that I was not to be trusted until after I had had 
my bath, and that all pleas and promises that I 
would get up ‘‘in just a minute,” no matter how 
plausible, were to be disregarded. 

‘From a chesty old guy in de Battery Loan and 
Trust,” the boy returned. 

“Did he want an answer?” 

‘‘Nope; he asked if I could carry a message to 
Garcia, an’ when I said sure, he didn’t give me 
none—just de horse laugh an’ a letter to youse.” 

I dug up the quarter that the boy was lingering 
for and sat down on the edge of the bed to read the 
letter. As I unfolded it a slip of paper fluttered to 
the floor. It was a check for $9900, drawn to my 
order on the Battery Loan and Trust. 


‘‘My dear Jack,” the Major wrote. ‘‘Not since 
I said good-by to my old commander, the gallant 
and wt anaes | -beloved Buckner, have I faced a 
situation which caused me so much sorrow, but I 
am afraid that we have reached the parting of the 
ways. For some time I have suspected that you 
were nearer kin to Mr. Jonas Spurlock than you ad- 
mitted, and yesterday, after our accidental meeting 
with him, I confirmed this suspicion. Now, my 
dear boy, your father is prepared to forgive you if 

ou will go to him in the proper spirit, and it would 
se the sheerest folly for you either to continue this 
unfortunate ape or your association with me, 
for after a night’s reflection I am reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that I am not, perhaps, the safest 
guide for a young man during his plastic and forma- 
tive years, especially for one who will sooner or later 
be called to shoulder responsibilities with which I 
have had no experience. It would be superfluous for me 
to hint to one so resourceful as yourself that it might 
infiuence your father favorably if you would show him 
this check for your half of our earnings, and intimate 
that it represents savings from fortunate business specu- 
lations, made during the period of your regrettable separa- 
tion from him. Of course, I would not counsel you to 
deceive your father, for I have always strongly urged the 
importance of perfect confidence between parent and 
child; but, at worst, this is only a justifiable stratagem, 
such as the complexities of modern business life compel 
our leaders of finance to practice every day, and it would 
give Mr. Spurlock a respect for your business abilities 
which, I fear, he does not at present entertain. 

‘“‘And now, my dear Jack, you are called to a great 
position, in which, I know, you will use your opportunities 
wisely. From that little Sabine farm in Kentucky, to 
which I propose shortly to retire, there to spend my declin- 
ing years in improving, so far as my humble means will 

ermit, that noblest of God’s animals, the trotting horse, 
shall watch your career with pride and satisfaction. And 
I shall always look back on the months which we have 
spent together as the happiest of an old fellow’s life. 
nowing how quixotic you are, and how easily I yield to 
specious representations when my affections are concerned, 

I write, instead of saying, Good-by and God bless you. 

‘‘Yours to command, 
‘‘GrorGE MaGorrFIN JACKSON, 
‘Lately Major C. S. A. 


““P. S.—I have paid the hotel and slipped a hundred- 
dollar bill in your vest pocket, the balance of your ten 
thousand. Your clothes came from the East Shore this 
morning, and are checked downstairs. With them I re- 
ceived a note from Miss Lynn, saying that when those 


In Which the Prodigal Gets a Job 
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Maryland mudsills returned to the church, after their 

scoundrelly and dastardly treatment of us, Miss Roby 

had taken alarm and refused to go on with the wedding. 

So at least we were able to save that charming woman 

— clutches of an infamous and oe Bean 
ound.” 


“‘The dear old damn fool” were the only words that 
came to express my feelings as I finished, but these seemed 
to cover the situation so adequately that I repeated them. 
Then I verified the hundred-dollar bill and sat down to 
write an answer. 


‘You blithering old idiot,” I began. ‘If you are mine 
to command, I command you to come back to the hotel 
instantly, for if you’re caught wandering the streets in 
your present condition you'll land in the psychopathic 
ward, And if I went to father and showed him all 
that money, he’d simply think I’d added crime to incom- 
petence; besides, not a penny of it belongs to me. I’m 
going to get a job, and then I’ll go to the Governor and 
eat dirt cr Wiener wurst or any other symbol of abase- 
ment; but, until then, stop butting into my — affairs, 
and don’t shake your old college friend, ACK.” 


Copyright in Great Britain 





Lord Strathmore’s Old Butler Passed the Poulet R6ti as if 
He Were Handing Around a Platter of Insults 


That addressed, I jumped into my clothes and hurried 
down to the Battery Loan and Trust. There I indorsed 
the check back to the Major and deposited it to his ac- 
count. I don’t know that I’d have had the courage to give 
it up if it had been currency, but that’s the beauty of a 
check—it doesn’t seem like real money. My letter I per- 
suaded the paying teller to hold for the Major, knowing 
that he was likely to see the old fellow often. 

For three days afterward I haunted the hotel lobbies and 
that magic mile of Broadway where, according to the 
Majer, one could always meet the man that one wanted, 
but neither there nor at the bank did I meet mine. The 
Major had not been back, and so he had not received my 
letter. Then, one noontime, as I was turning out of Wall 
Street into Broadway, a familiar voice boomed out just 
ahead of me. ‘‘You should be proud of that boy, suh!”’ 
it was saying. ‘‘He isan honah to the name. And sharp! 
Why, suh, he has a perfect genius fo’ finance! To my owp 
knowledge, suh, just in one transaction, and startin’ with 
an exceedin’ly moderate capital, he cleaned up ten thou- 
sand dollars!’ 

‘‘What was the transaction and where did he get the 
capital?” another familiar voice asked dryly. 

‘“Where did he get the capital, suh? Where did he get 
the blank capital?” the Major thundered, evidently casting 
around in his mind for a suitable place. ‘‘ Why, suh, he got 
that capital by husbandin’ his resou’ces, by—er—denyin’ 
himself the luxuriesand comfo’ts; yes, suh, the dashed little 
comfo’ts to which he had been accustomed. It would have 
made yo’ heart bleed if you could have seen that po’ boy, 
as I have seen him, scrimpin’ and starvin’ and savin’——”’ 





“Yes, yes,” the Governor 
broke in impatiently, “and g 
fine thing for him, too! But 
how was he earning the money he was saving?” 

I trembled for the Major, knowing how little used he wag 
to being asked or to answering impertinent questions; but 
he replied, with a fine mingling of delicacy and discretion 
in his tone: 

“That, suh, is something I am not at liberty to te 
without violatin’ a—er—sacred confidence. Yo’ son, 
at partin’ from me, asked that I leave the relation of these 
—er—er—intimate personal details to himself. A quite 
pardonable, little filial vanity, suh! I can only assure you 
that every blank dollar of his modest competence wag 
acquired in ways that reflect the highest credit on both 
his mind and his heart,” and then the Governor and the 
Major, arm in arm, swung aside and into the Café Savarin, 

I knew, of course, that the Major must have gone to the 
Governor with news of me, but I was astounded at this 
evidence that such cordial relations existed between the 
ill-assorted pair. 

If it hadn’t been for those fool remarks of the Major's, I 
should have followed them into the café, but all his bom- 
bast about that modest competence, which I was no longer 
able to produce as proof of my business prowess, had 
erected a new barrier between the Governor and me, at 
least so it seemed to that distorted vision on one’s 
affairs which comes with hard luck. For when a 
fellow’s down, he’s apt to lose his real pride and to 
acquire an imitation, which makes him abnormally 
sensitive about a lot of things for which nobody 
else cares a hoot. Big troubles unite, little ones 
divide a family. 

I took myself off down Broadway to a modest 
restaurant, and there, while the waiter was getting 
my order, I resumed my regular occupation of look- 
ing through the want ads. for one that didn’t want 
me to meet dashing, brunette widow for mutual 
improvement; or that didn’t offer light, congenial 
work, provided I bought a ten-dollar outfit; or 
that didn’t insist on my investing a thousand in 
the business, purely as a guarantee of good faith 
and that I was a sucker. Finally, among the 
educational items I struck this: 


ANTED, a Harvard graduate of good manners and 

address, with experience in tutoring, to prepare 
bright, but backward, youth for Harvard. Call to-day at 
2 P. M., at office of R. M. Bonsall, Equitable Life Building. 


‘‘Harvard graduate of good manners and ad- 
dress,” I repeated. ‘‘That’s me. I’ve had experi- 
ence in toots and tutoring, the latter as a natural 
sequence to the former. And he can’t be too back- 
ward in his studies to suit me. This is where I 
become Professor Spurlock,” and, hastily swallow- 
ing my luncheon, I put for the Equitable Building, 
as it was already getting on toward two. 

R. M. Bonsall was a broker, and, judging from 
the size and splendor of his offices and the dejected 
appearance of those hanging around them, a pros- 
perous one. When I stated the nature of my errand 
a clerk showed me into a private room, where half a dozen 
pear-headed young men were waiting. They looked so all- 
fired intellectual that I was discouraged for a moment. 
Then I cheered up. I saw that if they had me stung on 
culture, I had them buffaloed on address, for they all seemed 
scared and ill at ease. Not having anything to lose, I 
didn’t see why I should be afraid of losing it. 

One by one they were passed into a mysterious inner 
room, and, apparently, dropped through a trapdoor into 
the safety deposit vaults below, for none of them returned. 
As the latest comer I was ushered into the presence last. 

I was received by a woman—not Mr. Bonsall, as I had 
expected—a large woman, with easy-chair curves, thickly 
cushioned and richly upholstered in green. She was stand- 
ing when I entered the room, and she greeted me in the 
tone of one who is afraid that if she isn’t very loud and 
determined when she orders the servants to do anything, 
they may tell her to do it herself. She was evidently on 
the way up from the kitchen, and not quite parlor-broke 
yet; for upstairs the voice of authorityis low. So I greeted 
her with the young prince manner and handed her the high 
shake. She struck back gamely, if a little blindly, but I 
knew that I had her cowed and that the job was mine, 
quite regardless of where I stood on the pons asinorum. 
Take it all in all, she was as perfect a specimen of the 
new rich as one could find in a year’s botanizing at 
the Waldorf. . 

Of course, the Governor and I are so new that the paint 
comes off when you touch us, but he’s rather proud of his 
blacksmith father, and I’m reconciled, because, as he 
pointed out to me once when I was asking questions with 
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iew to blaming our 
‘mily on William the 
Conqueror, though grand- 
pes face did get a little 
brunette from his work at 
the forge, it might have 
been worse—he might 
have been a coon. The 
Governor had always dis- 
missed society as rot, but 
because he had a love of 
real comfort and simplic- 
ity, anda talent for pick- 
ing and attaching capable 

ple to him, I was not 
long in finding out, after 
we came to New York 
and I had been around a 
little, that we were living 
like the descendants of a 
hundred earls—and 
probably a hanged sight 
better than if ninety- 
nine sporty old three- 
bottle ancestors, with a 
genius for throwing 
deuces and picking also- 
rans, had had a hack at 
the estates first. 

I never could under- 
stand why so many of 
the new rich have such a 
passion for getting serv- 
ants who hate to asso- 
ciate with them. But 
they never feel perfectly 
happy until they have 
hired the sometime coachman of the Astors to sit on their 
box, with his nose uptilted as if he were driving a bad smell. 
And I’ve dined with them when Lord Strathmore’s old 
butler passed the poulet réti as if he were handing around 
a platter of insults, and, simply by the moral force of 
his superior manner, had every one talking in their most 
refined tones on topics which they fondly hoped were 
meet for ears that once had listened to the conversation of 
an earl. Whenever I’d spring a bully new one they’d only 
smile in a shocked, uneasy way, as if to warn me that the 
butler was present. 

Mrs. Bonsall was right off that bolt, and as soon as her 
snobbish soul grasped the fact that I could give the high 
shake with just the right degree of languid interest in the 
performance, her questions about my educational qualifi- 
cations became perfunctory. And when I concluded a 
modest statement of my virtues with a significant pause, 
implying that there were a lot of perfectly bully things 
about myself which I could tell her, if I were the sort of 
man who could do anything that was in such bad taste, 
she almost reached for me. Then I added delicately: 
“Of course, there are a great many things besides books 
that a young man who will occupy your son’s social posi- 
tion at Harvard should know,” and it was all over but the 
references. In fact, she forgot to ask for them, but, as I 
was rising to leave, I thought it wise to say: 

“And, oh! I’d almost forgotten. I’ve been traveling 
lately with Major Jackson as a sort of companion and all 
that kind of thing—the Kentucky Jacksons, you know.” 

She didn’t, but she nodded eagerly, for I said it in that 
of-course-every body-knows-the-Kentucky-Jacksons tone. 

“He's out of town for a few days,” I continued, ‘but a 
letter in the care of his bankers will find him.” And then 
I left, engaged at sixty dollars a month, and under instruc- 
tions to report at Mrs. Bonsall’s Long Island country place 
the following morning. 

When I got back to the hotel I addressed a letter to the 
Major in the care of the bank, telling him about my new 
job and begging him to turn loose all his adjectives on Mrs. 
Bonsall if she wrote him for a reference. With what re- 
mained of my hundred dollars I paid my hotel bill and 
withdrew another installment of my wardrobe from the 
moth balls of Israel. 

Chiddingston Manor, the Bonsall country place, at which 
I duly reported next morning, was in the Hempstead 
district of Long Island. It wasa large Tudor house, with a 

uls-Quinze terrace out front and an Italian pergola 
leading to an Indian temple out back. There were stables 
and Garages, and dairies and henneries, and conservatories 
and graperies, and shrubberies and nurseries, with English 
sundials and French statuary scattered tastily through 
the grounds, not to mention a Dutch windmill, an Italian 
Well, and a bronze fountain which looked as if it might have 
been erected to the memory of the brave boys who fell 
at Appomattox. 

Inside, it was like one of those ideal sections of fossilifer- 
ous strata from which one can gather the age and previous 
ee of our little planet. Most American houses tell 
a eir Owners’ stories in just the same way. The lower 
Foes or flush time deposit in the Bonsall mansion, was a 

ecorator’s dream of an order to go as far as he liked, just 





“It Would Have Made Yo’ Heart Bleed 
if You Could Have Seen that Po’ Boy, 
Scrimpin’ and Starvin’ and Savin’” 


so the money showed. The result 
was as perfect an example of the be- 
gilt, the bedizened and the begosh 
school of decoration as I have ever 
seen. Everything was new, even the 
things which looked old, and every- 
thing was as overdone as a soubrette 
taking supper at Rector’s, from the 
walls, which were hung in heavy, 
figured stuffs, to the tortured and 
tapestried furniture. Mrs. Bonsall 
explained to me later that the decora- 
tor had robbed Europe of its treas- 
ures for the house, and I answered— 
to myself—that he deserved twenty 
years for it. 

The second floor was furnished from 
the city house which the Bonsalls had 
occupied just before the big bulge in 
Southern Pacific landed them on top, 
and everything there was as shiny and 
plushy as bad taste can demand and a 
cheap department store supply. My 
own room, on the third floor, dated 
back to their Harlem-flat period, and it 
was an installment plan outrage. 

Outside, the place was a combina- 
tion of public park and zoo; inside, it 
was a combination of hotel and hell. 
There was a little of everything in the 
world on that two hundred acres ex- 
cept comfort and good taste. It had 
been dedicated to its owners’ vanity 
in having things that other people 
couldn’t afford, and they had them. 

One felt instinctively that no one 
had ever been born or had ever died 
in the house; that no self-respecting person ever would 
consent to be born or to die in it. One knew that the 
only keen joys which people who would live there could 
feel would be over winnings; the only bitter griefs over 
losses. 

From Mrs. Bonsall’s manner of receiving me I saw that 
she was determined to put me in my proper place right at 
the start, but, when she explained in her most determined 
manner that I was to act as a sort of household secretary, 
in addition to my work as tutor, I foiled her by being as 
humble as a poor relation, instead of saying, as she had 
evidently expected, that ‘“‘I wasn’t hired to do all them 


works.”’ Mrs. Bonsall wouldn’t keep a housekeeper, and - 


she couldn’t keep her servants, for she was torn with dark 
doubts of their honesty, filled with agonized certainty of 
their wastefulness. Life for her was one long snoop about 
the house, looking for things to which a woman who has 
been accustomed to an establishment closes her eyes. 

My charge, Master Clarence, was out taking a spin in 
his motor, so, after settling myself in my room, I wandered 
over to where the daughter of the house, Dorothy, aged 
seven, was sitting on the grass and making ineffectual 
efforts to coax a half-grown collie to her side. The dog 
knew Dorothy, but I didn’t then, so I approached with 
confidence. 

‘‘Good-morning,” I said in a merry-sunshine voice; 
‘I’m Mr. Spurlock, your brother’s new tutor.” 

Dorothy looked me over coldly, but didn’t say it. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to speak to me?” I persisted, trying 
to convey in my tone that I just doted on little girls. 

“Yes; go away.” 

Even that didn’t discourage me. I was hired to 
please, and this seemed the place to start right in to earn 
my salary. SoI persisted coax- 
ingly: 

‘But I’ve come to play with 
you, Dorothy; I know a lovely 
new game.” 

‘What is it?”’ she demanded. 

‘*Well,” I started in, rather 
taken aback by her directness, 
‘‘you choose a bush and I'll 
choose a bush, and we'll make 
believe that they’re perfectly 
beautiful palaces, and that we’re 
dreadfully rich, and ——’”’ 

“Rats!” interrupted young 
hopeful; ‘‘I don’t have to make 
believe that; I am rich.” And 
she turned her back on me. 

I gave Dorothy up. When 
Clarence returned I found him 
worse, because he was older, but 
I couldn’t give him up and keep 
my salary. He was a pasty, 
pimply-faced youth of sixteen, ~~ 
who had come home in disgrace / 
from a very ‘‘exclusive school / 
for young gentlemen,” so it ‘+ 
must have been something 4. — 
pretty bad. There he had been E.R Ce RUGER- 
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taught a little Latin, a little Greek, and everything about 
being a little bounder that he hadn’t learned at home. 
He smoked cigarettes on the sly, and never told the truth 
except to hurt somebody’s feelings. 

Naturally, I expected that the husband and father of 
this outfit must be a colossus of weakness and vice, but 
when I met him at dinner he proved to be a quiet, forceful 
man, who neither smoked nor drank, and, with the fatalism 
of the average American father, rarely questioned his wife’s 
primacy in the household. He was proud of his big place, 
not because he enjoyed it, for he contented himself with 
an hour’s walk around the grounds Sunday afternoons, but 
because it advertised him as being just as successful as the 
next fellow, and more so than most. Mr. Morgan bought 
old masters; so he bought them. Mr. Vanderbilt kept 
fancy cows and horses; so he kept them. If he had heard 
that Mr. Astor had a penchant for monkeys, he would 
have gravely built a monkey house and have cabled for a 
supply of the most expensive breed. Apparently it had 
never occurred to him that he could do anything or like 
anything which other rich men hadn’t stamped as the cor- 
rect things to do and to like. Sometimes, when he wasn’t 
too busy, he would show vague signs of uneasiness at his 
son’s tastes, and wonder if he wouldn’t really be better off 
if he were taught something useful, but usually he was too 
busy. He had a big deal on, and almost every evening 
two or three of his business associates came out from town 
with him, and they spent half the night planning to take 
the hide off a little bunch of Wall Street citizens whom 
they were engaged in rounding up. 

Other nights madam would entertain those neighbors 
who were as rich as we were, and who, like ourselves, were 
waiting, striving and abasing themselves for an invitation 
from those other neighbors who were just as rich, but 
had had their money longer. I was called in sometimes to 
fill out at these dinners, and it diverted me immensely to 
hear these friends, each of whom was prepared to cut the 
others at the first sign of recognition from the elect, lie 
about their acquaintance with the superior beings who let 
them subscribe to their charities, but couldn’t remember 
their names except on a check. I saw that the much- 
advertised Digger Indians are pikers at dirt-eating beside 
a bunch of new rich who are trying to. get in. 

And does money talk? The conversation dripped dol- 
lars! No name was mentioned without a rating; no emo- 
tion, but was interpreted in terms of money. I remember 
one night, when Mrs. Bonsall, trying to impress an even 
richer guest with the completeness of our place, told her 
that our brook had just been stocked with trout. 

“Trout! Tre-out!’’ repeated the richer one. 
brook is stocked with goldfish.” 
delicious mingling of supe- 
riority and of surprise that 
any one who could afford 
the nobbier and showier 
goldfish would be guilty of 
such a piscatorial faux pas 
as stocking a stream with 
the sober and shrinking 
trout. 

Someway I managed to 
hold my place and even to 
get along with these people, 
after I learned that I 
mustn’t joke about money, 
that being the sacred sub- 
ject and only to be ap- 
proached reverently. I 
tried to teach Clarence that 
it was a foolish waste of 
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material to lie except in a case of necessity; that un- 
limited cigarettes would give Dorothy a chance to hog the 
whole inheritance; and that there was nothing inherently 
disgraceful in not getting drunk whenever he was allowed 
to go to the theatre with one of his puppy friends. But, 
failing in these things, I settled down to make his lessons 
as unpleasant for him as possible. This necessitated the 
first hard studying that I had ever done, so every night 
I went to my room and boned up for the next day. Then, 
too, I was indulging a vice of my own, for I had become 
fired with an ambition to become a reporter, and I was 
engaged ir writing a novel—that, to my guileless mind, 
seeming the natural way to break in. 

My first month was almost up, but the letter from the 
Major, for which I had secretly been hoping all along, had 
not come. So finally I began to plan a trip to town to see 
how the Governor was disposed toward me. If he were 
friendly I’d ask him for a modest blessing; if he weren’t 
I could fall back on my present job. 

And then, right after luncheon one day, the Major’s card 
was brought into me. He was standing by a window when 
I came into the reception-room, a truly splendid figure, 
well-groomed and well-poised, the first man I had seen in 
that house who looked the thoroughbred. 

‘Well, Benedict Arnold Iscariot!” I called from the 
threshold, and the Major came running. ‘‘Jack, my deah 
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boy!” he exclaimed, and he grasped my hand and 
pumped it up and down till tears began to run out of my 
eyes, 

‘‘Where the blank have you been all this time?” he 
asked reproachfully as I brokeaway. ‘‘ We’ve been huntin’ 
New York high and low fo’ you fo’ a month. Yo’ father’s 
mighty worried about you, Jack. You shouldn’t do him 
this way.” 

‘But my letters told you where I was,” I protested. 

“Yes, suh, and that’s how I happen to be here now. 
But I never got those letters until this mo’nin’.” 

“Here, let’s get outside, where we can talk,” I suggested, 
and I piloted the Major out of the house. 

“This is dashed sad, Jack,’”’ the Major commented as we 
passed through the great gates to the public road. 

‘“‘T don’t think there’s anything so confoundedly sad 
about it,” I returned. ‘‘I’ve got the first real job of my 
life, and I’m earning money, too, you bet.” 

‘*T didn’t refer to you,”’ the Major returned, ‘‘ but to this 
blank piece of vulgah Neroism,’”’ and he indicated the 
grounds that we had just left. ‘‘To one, suh, whose tastes 
were fo’med in the old days, when the classic simplicity 
of our Southern homes expressed the breedin’ of their 
owners, this so’t of thing is very painful. Blood will 
tell, suh, and bad blood will tell on itself, no matter 
how hard the architect may try to impress reticence on it.” 
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‘True for you, Major; and now, how’s the Governor?” 

“Yo’ father is well, Jack, and expectin’ YOu; wer 
goin’ to dine with him at eight sharp to-night.” 

‘*T’m not so sure about that,”’ I countered. Though for 
weeks I had been ardently desiring such an invitation now 
that the way was open I shrank from the awkwardnes of 
that first five minutes. Besides, I wanted to find out just 
how far the Governor was willing to go in forgiving me 
before I committed myself to forgiving him wholly, I was 
feeling pretty tame, but I still had a little of that Perverse 
pride which keeps up half the foolish quarrels in the world 
—that pride which makes a fellow fear that a generous 
overture will be construed as a confession of weakness, 

The Major, however, proved to be the prince of peace. 
makers. I had overhead enough to guess what line he had 
been working along with father, and now the old fellow 
went right to my weak spot with: 

“Quit yo’ meanness, Jack. Haven’t you any human 
feelin’s? Haven’t you any blank bowels of compassion? 
Don’t you know that yo’ po’ old father has been eatin’ his 
dashed heart out, grievin’, waitin’, hopin’, listenin’, night 
after night, fo’ the footsteps of his wanderin’ boy?” 

‘*He’s had a queer way of showing it,”’ I demurred, 

“How else could he show it, suh, when his only son, the 
boy that he was dependin’ on to be the prop and comfo’t of 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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CHAPTER V 
N THE fall Orde married and 
I brought his wife to Monrovia, 
where they lived for a time at the hotel. 
This was somewhat expensive, but Orde was 
not quite ready to decide on a home, and 
he developed unexpected opposition to liv- 
ing at Redding in the Orde homestead. 

‘*No, I’ve been thinking about it,” he told 
Grandma Orde. ‘‘A young couple should 
start out on their own responsibility. I 
know you'd be glad to have us, but I think 
it’s better the other way. Besides, I must 
be at Monrovia a good deal of the time, and I want Carroll 
with me. She can make you a good long visit in the spring 
when I have to go up-river.”’ 

To this Grandma Orde, being a wise old lady, had to nod 
her assent, although she would much have liked her son 
near her. 

At Monrovia, then, they took up their quarters. Carroll 
soon became acquainted with the life of the place. Mon- 
rovia, like most towns of its sort and size, consisted of 
an upper stratum of mill-owners and lumber operators, 
possessed of considerable wealth, some cultivation and 
definite social ideas; a gawky, countrified, middle-estate 
of storekeepers, catering both to the farm and local trade; 
and the lumber-mill operatives, generally of Holland 
extraction, who dwelt in simple, unpainted board shanties. 
The class first mentioned comprised a small coterie, among 
whom Carroll soon found two or three congenials—Edith 
Fuller, wife of the young cashier in the bank; Valerie 
Cathcart, whose husband had been killed in the Civil War; 
Clara Taylor, wife of the leading young lawyer of the 
village; and, strangely enough, Mina Heinzman, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of old Heinzman, the lumber- 
man. Nothing was more indicative of the absolute divorce 
of business and social life than the unbroken evenness of 
Carroll’s friendship for the younger girl. Though later 
the old German and Orde locked in serious struggle on the 
river, they continued to meet socially quite as usual; 
and the daughter of one and the wife of the other never 
suspected anything out of the ordinary. This imperson- 
ality of struggle has always been characteristic of the 
pioneer business man’s good nature. 

Newmark received the news of his partner’s sudden 
marriage without evincing any surprise, but with a sardonic 
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gleam in one corner of his eye. He called promptly, 
converse: politely for a half-hour, and then took his leave. 

**How do you like him?’ asked Orde when he had gone. 

‘‘He looks like a very shrewd man,” replied Carroll, 
picking her words for fear of saying the wrong thing. 

Orde laughed. 

**You don’t like him,” he stated. 

**Y don’t dislike him,” said Carroll. ‘‘I’ve not a thing 
against him. But we could never be in the slightest de- 
gree sympathetic. He and I don’t—don’t ——” 

*‘Don’t jibe,’ Orde finished for her. ‘‘I didn’t much 
think you would. Joe never was much of a society bug.” 

It was on the tip of Carroll’s tongue to reply that 
‘society bugs’’ were not the only sort she could appre- 
ciate, but she refrained. 

The winter was severe. All the world was white. The 
piles of snow along the sidewalks grew until Carroll could 
hardly leok over them. Great fierce winds swept in from 
the lake. Sometimes Orde and his wife drove two miles 
to the top of the sand hills and looked out beyond the 
tumbled shore ice to the steel-gray angry waters. The 
wind pricked their faces. And going home the sleigh- 
bells jingled; the snowballs from the horses’ hoofs hit 
against the dash; the cold air seared the inside of their 
nostrils. When Orde helped Carroll from beneath the 
warm buffalo robes she held up to him a face glowing with 
color, framed in the soft fluffy fur of a hood. 

‘You darling!” he cried, and stooped to kiss her. 

When he had returned from the stable around the 
corner he found the lit lamp throwing its modified light 


—— - — — 





and shade over the little round 
table. He shook down the base- 
burner vigorously, thrust several billets of 
wood in its door, and turned to meet her 
eyes across the table. 
‘Kind of fun being married, isn’t it?” 
said he. 
‘Kind of,’ sheadmitted, nodding gravely. 


The business of the firm was by nowabout 
in shape. All the boom arrangements had 
been made; the two tugs were in the water 
and their machinery installed; supplies and equipments 
were stored away; the foremen of the crews engaged; 
and the crews themselves pretty well picked out. Only 
there needed to build the wannigan and to cart in the 
supplies for the upper-river work before the spring break- 
up and the almost complete disappearance of the roads. 
Therefore Orde had the good fortune of unusual leisure to 
enjoy these first months with his bride. They entered to- 
gether the Unexplored Country, and found it more wonder- 
ful than they had dreamed. Almost before they knew it 
January and February had flown. 

‘“We must pack up, sweetheart,” said Orde. 

“It’s only yesterday that we came,” she cried regret- 
fully. 

They took the train for Redding, were installed in the 
gable room, explored together for three days the delights 
of the old-fashioned house, the spicy joys of Grandma 
Orde’s and Amanda’s cookery, the almost adoring adula- 
tion of the old folks. Then Orde packed his “turkey, 
assumed his woods clothes, and marched off down the 
street carrying his bag on his back. 

‘‘He looks like an old tramp in that rig,” said Grandma 
Orde, closing the storm-door. : 

‘He looks like a conqueror of wildernesses!” cried 
Carroll, straining her eyes after his vanishing figure. 


CHAPTER VI 
RDE had reconnoitered the river as a general recon 
noitres his antagonist, and had made his dispositions 
as the general disposes of his army, his commissary, 
reserves. At this point five men could keep the river 
clear; at that rapid it would require twenty; there @ 
dozen would suffice for ordinary contingencies, and yet a0 
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ncy might call for thirty—those 


a ist not be beyond reach. In his 


- dg eye he apportioned the sections of 
aa on river. 4 the remoter wilderness 
every section must have its driving camp. 
The crews of each, whether few or many, 
would be expected to keep clear and run- 


ning their own ‘beats’ on the river. As 
fast as the rear crew should overtake these 
divisions, either it would absorb them or 
the members of them would be thrown 
forward beyond the lowermost beat to 
take charge of anew division down-stream. 
When the settled farm country or the little 
towns were reached, many of the driving 
camps would become unnecessary; the 
men could be boarded out at farms lying 
in their beats. A continual advance would 
progress toward the lake, the drive crews 
passing and repassing each other like 
pigeons in the sown fields. Each of these 
sections would be in charge of a foreman, 
whose responsibility ceased with the de- 
livery of the logs to the men next below. 
A walking-boss would trudge continually 
theriver trail, or ride the logs down stream, 
holding the correlation of these many 
units. Orde himself would drive up and 
down the river, overseeing the whole plan 
of campaign, throwing the camps forward, 
concentrating his forces here, spreading 
them elsewhere, keeping accurately in 
mind the entire situation so that he could 
say with full confidence: 

“Open dam number one for three hours 
at nine o’clock; dam number two for two 
hours and a half at ten-thirty,” and so on down the line; 
sure that the flood-waters thus released would arrive at 
the right moment, would supplement each other, and would 
so space themselves as to accomplish the most work with 
the least waste. In that one point more than in any other 
showed the expert. The water was his ammunition, a 
definite and limited quantity of it. To ‘‘get the logs out 
with the water” was the last word of praise to be said for 
the river driver. The more logs, the greater the glory. 

Thus, it can readily be seen, this matter was rather a 
campaign than a mere labor, requiring the men, the muni- 
tions, the organization, the tactical ability, the strategy, 
the resourcefulness, the boldness and the executive genius 
of a military commander. 

Toall these things, and to the distribution of supplies and 
implements among the various camps, Orde had attended. 
The wannigan for the rear crew was built. The foremen 
and walking-boss had been picked out. Everything was in 
readiness. Orde was satisfied with the situation, except 
that he found himself rather short-handed. He had 
counted on three hundred men for his crews; but scrape 
and scratch as he would, he was unable to gather over two 
hundred and fifty. This matter was not so serious, how- 
ever, as, later, when the woods camps should break up, he 
would be able to pick up more workmen. 

“They won’t be rivermen like my old crew, though,” 
said Orde regretfully to Tom North, the walking-boss. 
“I'd like to steal a few from some of those Muskegon 
outfits.” 

Until the logs should be well adrift Orde had resolved to 
boss the rear crew himself. 

As the rear was, naturally, the farthest up-stream, Orde 
had taken also the contract to break the rollways be- 
longing to Carlin, which in the season’s work would be 
piled up on the bank. Thus he could get to work imme- 
diately at the break-up, and without waiting for some one 
else. The seven or eight million feet of lumber comprised 
in Carlin’s drive would keep the men below busy unti) the 
other owners, farther down and up the tributaries, sould 
also have put their season’s cut afloat. 

The ice went out early, to Orde’s satisfaction. As soon 
as the river ran clear in its lower reaches he took his rear 
crew in to Carlin’s rollways. 

This crew was forty in number, and had been picked 
from the best—a hard-bitten, tough band of veterans, 
Weather-beaten, scarred in numerous fights or by the 
backwoods scourge of smallpox, compact, muscular, fear- 
less, loyal, cynically aloof from those not of their cult, 
outspoken and free to criticise—in short, men to do great 
things under the strong leader, and to mutiny at the end of 
three days under the weak. They piled off the train at 
Sawyer’s, stamped their feet on the board platform of the 
station, shouldered their ‘‘turkeys,” and straggled off 
down the tote-road. It was an eighteen-mile walk in. 
The ground had loosened its frost. The footing was 
ankle-deep in mud and snow water. 

ext morning bright and early the breaking of the 
rollways began. During the winter the logs had been 
handed down ice roads to the river, where they were 
banked” in piles twenty and even thirty feet in height. 
The bed of the stream itself was filled with them for a mile, 
Save in a narrow channel left down through the middle to 
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allow for some flow of water; the banks were piled with 
them, side on, ready to roll down at the urging of the men. 

First of all the entire crew set itself, by means of its 
peavies, to rolling the lower logs into the current, where 
they were rapidly borne away. As the waters were now at 
flood, this was a quick and easy labor. Occasionally some 
tiers would be stuck together by ice, in which case con- 
siderable prying and heaving was necessary in order to 
crack them apart. But forty men, all busily at work, 
soon had the river full. Orde detailed some six or eight 
to drop below in order that the river might run clear to 
the next section, where the next crew would take up the 
task. These men, quite simply, walked to the edges of the 
rollway, rolled a log apiece into the water, stepped aboard, 
leaned against their peavies, and were swept away by the 
swift current. The logs on which they stood whirled in the 
eddies, carromed against other timbers, slackened speed, 
shot away; never did the riders alter their poses of easy 
equilibrium. From time to time one propelled his craft 
ashore by hooking to and pushing against other logs. 
There he stood on some prominent point, leaning his chin 
contemplatively against the thick shaft of his peavey, 
watching the endless procession of the logs drifting by. 
Apparently he was idle; but in reality his eyes missed no 
shift of the ordered ranks. When a slight hitch or pause, 
a subtle change in the pattern of the brown carpet, caught 
his attention, he sprang into life. Balancing his peavey 
across his body, he made his way by short dashes to the 
point of threatened congestion. There, working vigor- 
ously, swept down-stream with the mass, he pulled, 
hauled and heaved, forcing the heavy, reluctant timbers 
from the cohesion that threatened trouble later. Obliv- 
ious to his surroundings he wrenched and pried desper- 
ately. The banks of the river drifted by. Point succeeded 
point, as if withdrawn up-stream by some invisible manipu- 
lator. The river appeared stationary ; the banks in motion. 
Finally he heard at his elbow the voice of the man stationed 
below him, who had run out from his own point. 

‘Hallo, Bill,’”’ he replied to this man, ‘‘you old slough 
hog! Tie into this!” 

‘‘All the time,’’ agreed Bill cheerfully. 

In a few moments the danger was averted. The logs ran 
free. The rivermen thereupon made their uncertain way 
back to shore, where they took the river trail up-stream 
again to their respective posts. 

At noon they ate lunches they had brought with them 
in little canvas bags, snatched before they left the roll- 
ways, from a supply handy by the cook. In the mean time 
the main crew were squatting in the lee of the brush de- 
vouring a hot meal, which had been carried to them in 
wooden boxes strapped to the backs of the chore boys. 
Down the river and up its tributaries other crews, both in 
the employ of Newmark and Orde and of others, were also 
pausing from their cold and dangerous toil. The river 
bent its mighty back to the great annual burden laid on it. 

By the end of the second day the logs actually in the 
bed of the stream had been shaken loose, and a large pro- 
portion of them had floated entirely from sight. It now 
became necessary to break down the rollways piled along 
the tops of the banks. 

On the evening of this day, however, Orde received a 
visit from Jim Denning, the foreman of the next section 
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below, bringing with him Charley, the 
cook of Daly’s last year’s drive. Leaving 
him by the larger fire, Jim Denning drew 
his principal to one side. 

“This fellow drifted in to-night two 
days late after a drunk; and he tells an 
almighty queer story,’ said he. ‘‘A crew 
of bad men from the Saginaw, sixty strong, 
have been sent in by Heinzman. He says 
Heinzman hired them to come—not to 
work, but just to fight and annoy us.” 

A pause ensued, during which the two 
smoked vigorously. 

‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 
asked Denning at last. 

‘*What would you do?” countered Orde. 

‘*Well,” said Denning slowly, and with 
a certain grim joy, ‘‘I don’t bet those 
Saginaw river-pigs are any more two-fisted 
than the boys on this river. I’d go up and 
clean ’em out.” 

‘Won't do,”’ negatived Orde briefly. 
‘‘In the first place, as you know very well, 
we're short-handed now, and we can’t 
spare the men from the work. In the 
second place, we’d hang up sure then; to 
go up in that wilderness fifty miles from 
civilization would mean a first-class row 
of too big a size to handle. Won't do.” 

‘‘Suppose you get a lawyer,” suggested 
Denning sarcastically. 

Orde laughed with great good humor. 

‘‘Where’d our water be by the time he 
got an injunction for us?” 

He fell into a brown study, during which 
his pipe went out. 

‘‘Jim,” he said finally, ‘‘it isn’t a fair game. I don’t 
know what todo. Delay will hang us; taking men off the 
work will hang us. I’ve just got to go up there myself and 
see what can be done by talking to them.” 

‘‘Talking to them!’’ Denning snorted. ‘‘ You might as 
well whistle down the draft-pipe of hell! If they’re 
just up there for a row there'll be whisky in camp; and 
you can het MeNeil’s got some of ’em instructed on your 
account. They’ll kill you, sure!” 

“I agree with you it’s risky,” replied Orde. ‘‘I’m 
scared; I’m willing to admit it. But I don’t see what else 
todo. Of course he’s got no rights; but what good does 
that do us after our water is gone? And Jim, my son, if 
we hang this drive, I'll be buried so deep I never will dig 
out. No; I’ve got to go. You can stay up here in charge 
of the rear until I get back. Send word by Charley, who’s 
to boss your division while you’re gone.”’ 

Orde tramped back to Sawyer’s early next morning, 
hitched into the light buckboard the excellent team with 
which later, when the drive should spread out, he would 
make his longest jumps, and drove to head waters. He 
arrived in sight of the dam about three o’clock. At the 
edge of the clearing he pulled up to survey the scene. 

A group of three small log cabins marked the Johnson, 
and later the Heinzman camp. From the chimneys a 
smoke arose. Twenty or thirty rivermen lounged about 
the sunny side of the largest structure. They had evi- 
dently just arrived, for some of their ‘‘turkeys”’ were still 
piled outside the door. Orde clucked to his horses, and the 
spidery wheels of the buckboard swung lightly over the 
wet hummocks of the clearing to come to a stop opposite 
the men. Orde leaned forward against his knees. 

‘‘Hallo, boys,”’ said he cheerfully. 

No one replied, though two or three nodded surlily. 
Orde looked them over with some interest. 

They were a dirty, unkempt, unshaven, hard-looking 
lot, with bloodshot eyes, a flicker of the daredevil in 
expression, beyond the first youth, hardened into an 
enduring toughness of fibre—bad men from the Saginaw, 
in truth, and, unless Orde was mistaken, men just off a 
drunk, and therefore especially dangerous; men eager to 
fight at the drop of the hat, or sooner, to be accommo- 
dating, and ready to employ in their assaults all the for- 
midable and terrifying weapons of the rough-and-tumble; 
reckless, hard, irreverent, blasphemous, to be gained 
over by no words, fair or foul; absolutely scornful of any 
and all institutions imposed on them by any other but the 
few men whom they acknowledged as their leaders. And 
to master these men’s respect there needed either super- 
lative strength, superlative recklessness or superlative 
skill. 

‘‘Who’s your boss?”’ asked Orde. 

“‘The Rough Red,” growled one of the men without 
moving. 

Orde had heard of this man, of his personality and his 
deeds. Like Silver Jack, of the Muskegon, his exploits had 
been celebrated in song. A big, broad-faced man, with a 
red beard, they had told him, with little flickering eyes, a 
huge voice that bellowed through the woods in a torrent 
of commands and imprecations, strong as a bull, and 
savage as a wild beast. A hint of his quality will suffice, 
from the many stories circulated about him. It was said 
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that, while jobbing for Morrison and Daly in some of that 
firm’s Saginaw Valley holdings, the Rough Red had dis- 
covered that a horse had gone lame. He called the driver 
of that team before him, seized an iron starting-bar, and 
with it broke the man’s leg. ‘‘Try th’ lameness yourself, 
Barney Malian,” said he. To appeal to the charity of such 
a man would be utterly useless. Orde saw this. point. 
He picked up his reins and spoke to his team. 

But before the horses had taken three steps a huge 
riverman had planted himself squarely in the way. The 
others, rising slowly, surrounded the rig. 

*‘T don’t know what you’re up here for,’’ growled the 
man at the horses’ heads, ‘‘but you wanted to see the 
boss; and I guess you’d better see him.” 

‘‘T intend to see him,” said Orde sharply. 
the way and let me hitch my team.” 

He drove deliberately ahead, forcing the man to step 
aside, and stopped his horses by a stub. He tied them 
there and descended to lean his back against the log walls 
of the little house. 

After a few moments a huge form appeared above the 
river-bank at some forty rods’ distance. 

‘Yonder he comes now,”’ vouchsafed the man nearest 
Orde. 

Orde made out the great, square figure of the boss, his 
soft hat, his flaming red beard, his dingy mackinaw coat, 
his dingy black-and-white-checked flannel shirt, his dingy 
blue trousers tucked into high socks, and, instead of driv- 
ing boots, his ordinary lumberman’s rubbers. As a spot 
of color he wore a flaming red knit sash with tassels. 
Before he had approached near enough to be plainly dis- 
tinguishable he began to bellow at the men, commanding 
them, with a mighty array of oaths, to wake up and get 
the sluice-gate open. Ina moment orso he had disappeared 
behind some bushes that intervened in his approach to the 
house. His course through them 


‘*Get out of 
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‘Oh, I dunno,” replied the Rough Red easily. ‘‘Me 
boss and the blank of a blank blanked blank that’s 
attimptin’ to droive this river has some sort of a row.” 

“Jimmy,” said Orde, ‘‘didn’t you know that I am the 
gentleman last mentioned ?”’ 

“¢ What! ” 

“I’m driving this river; and that’s my water you’re 
planning to waste!” 

“*What?’’ repeated Jimmy, but in a different tone. 

“‘That’s right,” said Orde. 

In a tone of vast astonishment the Rough Red men- 
tioned his probable deserts in the future life. 

*‘Luk here, Jack,” said he, after a moment, ‘‘here’s a 
crew of whitewater bilers that ye can’t beat nowheres. 
What do ye want us todo? We're now gettin’ four dol- 
lars a day an’ board from that murderin’ ould villain, 
Heinzman, so we can afford to wurrk for ye cheap.” 

Orde hesitated. 

“Oh, please do now, darlint,” wheedled the Rough 
Red, his little eyes agleam with mischief. ‘‘Sind us some 
oakum and pitch, and we'll calk yure wannigan for ye; 
or maybe some more peavies, and we'll hilp ye on yure 
rollways. And till us afore ye go how you want this dam, 
and that’s the way she’ll be. Come now, dear, and ain’t 
ye short-handed now?” 

Orde slapped his knee and laughed. 

‘This is sure a huge joke!” he cried. 

‘*And ain’t it now,” said the Rough Red, smiling with 
as much ingratiation as he was able. 

‘‘T’ll take you boys on,” said Orde at last, ‘‘at the usual 
wages, dollar and a half for the jam; three for the rear. 
I doubt if you’ll see much of Heinzman’s money when 
this leaks out.” 

Thus Orde, by the sheer good luck that sometimes favors 
men engaged in large enterprises, not only frustrated a plan 
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when Heinzman’s men began to break down the logs j 
the drive. Long before the rear had caught up, all Hein. 
man’s drive was in the water, inextricably mingled With 
the sixty or eighty million feet Orde had in charge, 

The situation was plain. All Heinzman now had to 
was to retain a small crew, which should follow after 
rear in order to sack what logs the latter should leave 
stranded. This amounted practically to nothing, As it 
was impossible, in so great a mass of timbers and in th 
haste of a pressing labor, to distinguish or discriminat, 
against any single brand, Heinzman was in a fair way to 
get his logs sent down-stream with practically no expense, 

‘Vel, my boy,” remarked the German quite frankly to 
Orde, as they met on the road one day, ‘‘looks like J got 
you dis time, eh?” 

Orde laughed, also with entire good humor. 

“If you mean your logs are going down with ours, why, | 
guess you have. But you paste this in your hat; you'r 
going to keep awful busy; and it’s going to cost you soma 
thing yet to get ’em down.” 

To Newmark, on one of his occasional visits to th 
camps, Orde detailed the situation. 

‘‘It doesn’t amount to much,” said he, ‘‘except that it 
complicates matters. We'll make him scratch gravel, ij 
we have to sit up nights and work overtime to do it, We 
can’t injure him or leave his logs; but we can annoy him 
a lot.” 

The state of affairs was perfectly well known to the men, 
and the entire river entered into the spirit of the contest, 
The drivers kept a sharp lookout for Heinzman logs, and, 
whenever possible, thrust them aside into eddies and back. 
waters. This, of course, merely made work for the sackers 
Heinzman had left above the rear. Soon they were in 
charge of a very fair little drive of their own. Their lot 
was not enviable. Indeed, only the pressure of work pre 
vented some of the more ag. 
gressive of Orde’s rear—among 
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could be traced by the top of his 
cap, which just showed above 
them. In a moment he thrust 
through the brush and stood be- 
fore Orde. 

For a moment he stared at the 
young man, and then with a wild 
Irish yell leaped upon him. Orde, 
caught unawares, and in an awk- 
ward position, was hardly able 
even to struggle against the 
gigantic riverman. Indeed, be- 
fore he had recovered his facul- 
ties to the point of offering 
determined resistance, he was 
pinned back against the wall by 
his shoulders, and the Rough 
Red’s face was within two feet 
of his own. 

‘‘And how are ye, ye ould 
darlint ?” shouted the latter with 
a roll of oaths. 

‘‘Why, Jimmy Bourke!”’ cried 
Orde, and he burst into a laugh. 

The Rough Red jerked him to 
his feet, delivered a bear hug 
that nearly crushed his ribs, and 
pounded mightily on his back. 

‘*Ye ould snoozer!’’ he bel- 
lowed. ‘‘Where the blankety 
blank in blank did ye come 
from? Byes,’’ he shouted to the 
men, ‘‘it’s me ould boss on th’ 
Au Sable six year back; that 
time ye mind whin we had th’ 
ice jam! Glory be! but I’m glad 
to see ye!” 

Orde was still laughing. 

‘*‘T didn’t know you’d turned 
into the Rough Red, Jimmy,” 
said he. ‘‘I don’t believe we 
were either of us old enough for 
whiskers then, were we?” 

The Rough Red grinned. 

“Thrue for ye!” said he. 








whom could be numbered the 


Rough Red—from going back 
and ‘‘cleaning out”’ this imper the: 
tinent band of hangers-on. One neh 
day two of the latter, conduct- on ¢ 
ing the jam of the miniature goit 
drive astern, came within reach syn 
of the Rough Red. The latter “whe 
had lingered in hopes of rescuing of t 
his peavey, which had gone over- our 
board. To lose one’s peaveyis our 
among rivermen the most morti- fall 
fying disgrace. Consequently infe 
the Rough Red was in a fit the: 
mood for trouble. He attacked Z00 
the two single-handed. A de and 
perate battle ensued, which y 
lasted upward of an hour. The wri 
two rivermen punched, kicked “RB 
and battered the Rough Red in of ¢ 
a manner to tear his clothes, eon 
deprive him to some extent of Phi 
red whiskers, bloody- his face, the 
cut his shoulder and knock loose owii 
two teeth. The Rough Red, on 
more than the equal of either dee 
man singly, had reciprocated ia Eu 
kind. Orde, driving in toward ear 
the rear from a detour to avoid go 
a swamp, heard, and descended tait 
from his buckboard. Tying his wh 
horses to trees, he made his way J 
through the brush to the scene wh 


of conflict. So winded and 
wearied were the belligerents by 
now that he had no difficulty ia 
separating them. He surveyed 
their wrecks with a sardonie 
half-smile. 

“I call this a draw,” said he 
finally. His attitude became 
threatening as the two up-rive 
men, recovering somewhat, 
showed ugly symptoms. ‘Git! 








‘‘And what have ye been doing 
all these years?” 

“‘That’s just it, Jimmy,” said Orde, drawing the giant 
one side out of earshot. ‘‘All my eggs are in one basket, 
and it’s a mean trick of you to line out for filthy lucre to 
kick that basket.” 

‘What do ye mane?” asked the Rough Red, fixing his 
twinkling little eyes on Orde. 

‘*You don’t mean to tell me,” countered Orde, glancing 
at the other’s rubber-shod feet, ‘‘this crew has been sent 
up here just to break out those measly, little rollways?’’ 

“Thim?” said the Rough Red. ‘‘Thim? Hell, no/ 
Thim’s my bodyguard. They can lick their weight in 
wildcats; and I’d loike well to see the gang of high- 
bankers that infists this river thry to pry thim out. We 
weren’t sint here to wurrk: we were sint here to foight.” 
‘‘Fight—why ?”’ asked Orde. 





“And How are Ye, Ye Ould Darlint?” 


likely to bring failure to his interests, but filled up his crews. 
It may be remarked here, as well as later, that the ‘‘ter- 
rors of the Saginaw”’ stayed with the drive to its finish 
and proved reliable and tractable in every particular. Orde 
scattered them judiciously, so there was no friction with 
the local men. The Rough Red he retained on the rear. 


CHAPTER VII 


O TROUBLE was experienced until Heinzman’s roll- 
ways were reached. Here Orde had, as he had 
promised his partner, boomed a free channel to prevent 
Heinzman from filling up the river-bed with his rollways. 
When the jam of the drive had descended the river as far 
as this, Orde found that Heinzman had not yet begun to 
break out. Hardly had Orde’s first crew passed, however, 


hecommanded. ‘‘Scat! Igues 
you don’t know me. I’m J . 
Orde. Jimmy and I together could do a dozen of you. 
He menaced them until, muttering, they had finally 
turned away. i 

‘Well, Jimmy,” said he humorously, ‘‘you look as if 
you’d been run through a thrashing machine.” 

‘Those fellers make me sick,” growled the Rough Red. 

Orde looked him over again. 

‘You look sick,” said he. 

When the buckboard drew into camp Orde sent Bourke 
away to repair damages while he called the cookee to help 
unpack several heavy boxes of hardware. They proved to 
contain about thirty small hatchets, well sharpened, a” 
each with a leather guard. When the rear crew had come 
in that night Orde distributed the hatchets. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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IS ACTING DEGENERATING? 
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Methods of Player and Playmaker To-day and Yesterday 
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that are forever echoing down 
the corridor of Time. Every 
young generation hears them and is 
forced to wonder how much truth DECO 
they may contain. Perhaps the most 
insistent of these immortal complaints is that which keeps 
on declaring the decline of the drama. That the theatre is 
going to the dogs, with the star-system and the theatrical 
syndicate and the prevalence of variety shows—this is 
what we may hear on every hand. But a little knowledge 
of the last century is reassuring, since we learn then that 
our fathers and our grandfathers and the grandfathers of 
our grandfathers were all of them told that the stage had 
fallen on evil days, and that its future would certainly be 
inferior to its past. Sometimes it is the organization of the 
theatre which is said to beat fault; sometimes it is dearth of 
good actors; and sometimes it is the scarcity of good plays 
and the steady deterioration of the art of the dramatist. 
When Colley Cibber asked Congreve why he did not 
write another comedy, the old wit retorted promptly, 
“But where are your actors?” And Colley Cibber was one 
of a group of actors and actresses as brilliant and as ac- 
complished as ever graced the stage in Great Britain. Sir 
Philip Sidney almost wept over the pitiful condition of the 
theatre just before Shakespeare came forward with his 
swift succession of masterpieces. If we go back many 
centuries to Greece we find Aristophanes lamenting the 
decay of dramatic literature as evidenced in the plays of 
Euripides. And when Thespis first started out with his 
cart—the earliest recorded attempt of any star actor to 
go on the road with his own company—we may be cer- 
tain that there were not lacking many veteran playgoers 
who promptly foresaw the speedy decline of the drama. 
Just now, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when our theatres are more beautiful and more artistically 
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By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
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adorned than ever before, and when scenery and costumes 
and all needful accessories are more carefully considered, 
attention is loudly called to the feebleness of the average 
play and to the inefficiency of the average actor. And yet 
a moment’s reflection ought to make it plain that there 
never has been any period when the average play and the 
average actor deserved unfailing praise. Even in the 
greatest epochs of the drama the average play was not any 
too good. We afte all familiar with the comedies of Sheri- 
dan and Goldsmith, but we do not recall the forgotten 
efforts of Cumberland and Kelly, who shared the stage 
with them. We point with pride to Shakespeare, but we 
do not pine for a revival of the pieces of Dekker and 
Heywood. We know that Corneille and Moliére and 
Racine were the masters of the French theatre under 
Louis XIV, but most of us are absolutely ignorant even of 
the names of their faded contemporary rivals on the stage. 


The Playmaker has Gone Ahead 


BVIOUSLY it is unfair to crush the average play- 
maker of to-day by a comparison with the greatest 
dramatists of other days. And every one who has studied 
the recent history of the theatre will admit, if he is both 
competent and candid, that the outlook for the future is 
far more hopeful than it was forty or fifty yearsago. The 
technic of the dramaturgic art is far better understood 
now than it was a little while ago; and, in every modern 
language, there are men of ability who have mastered this 
technic and who are now striving to set on the stage the 
themes, the mannersand the characters of this new 
century. Ibsen has just died, but Bjérnson still 
survives in distant Norway. Hervieu and Brieux, 
Rostand and Lavedan are writing in France, as 
Sudermann and Hauptmann are in Germany and 
d’Annunzio in Italy. In England there are Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Shaw and Mr. Pinero; and here, in 
America, there are half a dozen men, still young, 
most of them, and still learning how to see the life 
about them and how to reproduce it on the stage, 
who are earnestly seeking as best they can to hold 
the mirror up to Nature. 

If the theatres are beyond all dispute better 
than they were a few years ago, and if the dra- 
matic literature of the present bids fair to be 
more satisfactory in the future, the sole remain- 
ing point of attack is the acting. What 
is the profit in a rebirth of dramatic litera- 
ture if there are no performers to embody 
it? Where are your actors? Where are 
the Booths, the Kembles, the Garricks 
of our time? Where is even that much- 
vaunted old-fashioned stock company, 
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capable of presenting the old come- 
dies because every member was a 
trained artist? With our syndicates 
and our star-system and our long 
runs, the art of acting is doomed 
without hope of recovery; who is 
bold enough to deny this? It calls for little hardihood to 
deny this and for little knowledge of the theatre to disprove 
it. The Booths and the Kembles and the Garricks did not 
all live at once; and it is absurd to suppose that we can 
match all the mighty actors of the past in a single quarter 
of a century. 

We may even admit that although Salvini and Duse still 
adorn the Italian stage, and Coquelin, the incomparable 
comedian, is still delighting all who appreciate brilliancy 
and force and finish, the English-speaking stage happens 
for the moment to be without any histrionic artists of the 
acknowledged preéminence of Irving and Jefferson and 
Booth. 

But to say this is not to admit that we are poverty- 
stricken, and that our theatre is devoid of many players of 
admirable accomplishment both in Great Britain and the 
United States. We all know better. We can easily call 
the roll of a dozen or a score of actors who are artists 
gifted by nature and cultivated by long exercise of their 
powers, possessing each of them an individuality of his 
own. Indeed, the list of these performers of high merit is 
so long that it would be invidious to attempt to set it down 
here. We can each of us make it up to suit our own 
likings. 

And yet in fairness the admission must be made, not 
only that our stage just now happens to lack any perform- 
ers of the acknowledged preéminence of Booth and Irving 
and Jefferson, but also that there is some foundation for 
the assertion that we do not now see the ‘‘Old Comedies” 
as well acted as we did twenty years ago at Daly’s, 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Restraint Here, Ginger There 


i IS not at all worth while to search out particular 
differences between what the President said in his 
special message to Congress and what Governor Hughes 
said in his New York speech on the same day. The real 
difference appears at first glance—and is not important. 

The President reaffirms his faith with the passion and 
vehemence which characterize him. The Governor states 
principles with a caution that would seem colorless, even 
timorous, if his character and achievements were not read 
between the lines. He says nothing about predatory 
wealth; but he uncovered the insurance corruption and 
compelled a reluctant Assembly to pass the Public Service 
Laws. In each case it is the man himself who gives the 
real meaning to the utterance; and they both mean very 
much the same thing. 

The stock-market, we notice, derived as little discourage- 
ment from the one as hope from the other. Whether a 
large and law-breaking corporation should be unmercifully 
fined or some of its officers sent to prison is a matter of 
detail concerning which opinion may well differ. The 
really vital question is whether it should be punished or 
let alone. 

Personally we should wish somewhat more restraint in 
the President and somewhat more ginger in the Governor; 
but that is merely a matter of rhetorical taste, and other 
things are more important than rhetoric. 


Can a Common Carrier Obey the Law? 


par a Kentucky dispatch: ‘It was announced last 
night by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad that it 
will no longer receive shipments of liquor into Georgia or 
Alabama, which have recently passed Prohibition acts.” 

Suits, we understand, will be instituted for the purpose 
both of compelling the road to refuse such shipments and 
to accept them; and whether or not an interstate carrier 
can lawfully obey a State or local Prohibition law even 
when it is willing to do so will presently be determined. 
That it cannot be made to obey such a law when it does not 
wish to is already settled. 

Every one knows, no doubt, that here is the crux of Pro- 
hibition. There is no réasonable doubt that the liquor 
traffic can practically be suppressed in any territory into 
which liquor cannot be shipped. That it can be really 
suppressed when the carriers are free to bring in liquor is 
an open question. 

Those who wish real Prohibition will press for a law 
under which the carrying trade in liquor will be amenable 
to State and local acts. It may be noted, however, that 
much action at the polls in favor of Prohibition does not 
really mean Prohibition, but only a vantage-ground for 
regulation of the traffic in certain of its forms and with 
regard to certain classes. 


The Do-Say Circles 


AVING and excepting that men are barred, Parson 
Mcllray’s gossip circle excites our most enthusiastic 
approval. 

As nearly as we can make out from the somewhat con- 
fused press reports, any female citizen, in good standing, 
of Utica, New York, who feels herself bursting with a 
bit of spicy information concerning a neighbor, and who, 
at the same time, is in a state of alert receptivity as to like 
bits of information about other people’s neighbors, may 
join the circle. It appears to be a sort of clearing-house 
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for protested conversational checks. All the banned items 
of parole news pass current there. The great principle 
that what we most wish to know about others is exactly 
what we have no business to know is frankly acknowl- 
edged anc. put, so to speak, upon an organized, conven- 
tional basis. 

But why bar the men? It is an undeserved reflection 
upon their humanity. Surely the ideal gossip circle would 
take them in, preferably as honorary members—which 
means that they would have all the advantages and none 
of the responsibilities of the organization. A few men we 
have known who were not interested in gossip, and they 
were dull, self-centred brutes. Let every city have a 
gossip circle, with membership unrestricted by race, color, 
previous condition of servitude or sex. 


Thaw and the Law 


ITH the second Thaw verdict there is no fault to 

find. The plea was insanity, and evidence was 
adduced which did at least strongly tend to raise a reason- 
able doubt as to his mental responsibility. In this trial, 
that is, Thaw’s counsel acknowledged the law and an- 
swered to it. An acquittal on the first trial would have 
been a disgrace to the State of New York and to the 
country. Then the whole defense was a defiance of the 
law. If that defense had succeeded it would have estab- 
lished in New York the barbarian’s code—which still 
shamefully lingers in some communities. 

The case was really important, for the law itself was put 
on trial. Considering the unlimited means at the prisoner’s 
disposal, and all the theatric accessories calculated to stir 
a jury’s emotions, it seemed not impossible, at first, that 
law would be struck down in its own house. But in the 
second trial no question that we live by civilized rule was 
raised. On the whole, in the Thaw affair the State of 
New York has done well. 

The prisoner himself is acquitted. No doubt steps wili 
be taken to loose him again upon the community. But the 
particular fate of one man is of comparatively small 
importance. 


The One Sure Thing 


tae Boston Consolidated Gas Company points out that 
the price of gas in that city is not ‘‘ninety cents, to 
be further reduced under a sliding scale,”’ as we said 
recently, but has already been reduced, under the scale, 
to eighty cents—‘‘a price,” writes President Richards, 
‘lower than in any other city in the country, so far as I 
know, equally removed from the coal and oil fields.” 

This price is twenty cents lower than that charged by 
the gas trust in New York, and if the Boston price is 
tolerable, the New York price is plainly intolerable. The 
Public Service Commission of the latter city has been 
pondering Judge Hough’s decision that an eighty-cent gas 
in New York is confiscatory and unconstitutional. This 
judicial conclusion, as we remarked some weeks ago, was 
arrived at by including in the company’s legitimate in- 
vestment a large ‘‘franchise”’ value, and assuming that it 
is entitled to earn six per cent. upon the investment so 
computed. 

The Public Service Commission now finds that even 
under Judge Hough’s rule as to how the investment shall 
be reckoned and what return the company shall earn 
thereon, a price of eighty-four-cent gas would be ample. 
While the Commission’s eighty-cent rate, in short, was 
four cents too low, the company’s dollar rate is sixteen 
cents too high. That rate, also, is the lowest that the 
company has charged in the many years of its existence. 

The episode illustrates a common condition in Ameri- 
can cities respecting public service monopolies. There is 
abundant surety that the public will never be under- 
charged, but very little that it will not be overcharged. 


Flapdoodle About Morgan 


PON the currency, if upon any subject, one might 
expect, from the well-informed, a tolerable accuracy 
of statement. ’ 

Congressman Fowler, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Currency, enjoys considerable reputation among 
the thoughtful. Discussing the October panic in the House 
recently, he used the following extraordinary language— 
according to the report in the valued New York Sun: 


What happened in New York? The people of this 
country never will know what might have happened in 
this country. This man Morgan, a giant of giants, the 
Hercules of finance, a banker statesman, a banker patriot, 
a man with a great heart as well as a great intellect, 
stood like a Gibraltar protecting the nineteen billions 
resources of our banks, protecting the occupations of 
twenty-five million American men and women, protecting 
the national welfare against the consequences of a more 
destructive, terrifying and appalling cataclysm than has 
ever swept over the commerce of our country. 


Now, if this statement can be accepted as bearing that 
sober relationship to the facts which one might reasonably 
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expect under the circumstances, then, obviously, it jg 
foolish to waste further time upon currency and 
reforms. All we need is a law nationalizing Morgan, under 
the rule of eminent domain, and requiring the 
of the Treasury to put him in operation when a crisis 
threatens. Possessing a protective agent who is not on} a 
giant of giants, but combines the solidity of Gibraltar with 
the agility of Hercules, we should fear no more panics, 
What Mr. Morgan did, in October, was to exercige 
admirable, yet quite human, sagacity and courage. Hay. 
ing no more real money than anybody else, he advised the 
New York banks to stand firmly together and pool their 
depleted assets for the common good of the financial com. 
munity. It was sound advice, and his great personal 
prestige enabled him to enforce it. For this valuable 
service he deserves much praise; but he no more added 
ten cents to the available stock of cash in New York than 
the magician who picks silver dollars out of the hair of his 
subjects adds to the supply of currency in the country, 
Any discussion of the currency which embraces a sug. 
gestion that Mr. Morgan is a sort of financial Zeus who 
moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform can 
hardly be conducive to right thinking upon the subject. 


Are Stock-Gamblers Immune? 


ITH hesitation and uncertainty, with only a dim hope, 
the President approaches the subject of gambling in ; 
stocks and grain. ‘‘I do not know whether it is possible,” 
he says, ‘‘but, if possible, it is certainly desirable to 
prevent at least the grosser forms of gambling in securities 
and commodities.” 

This baffled tone, this haif-discouraged groping, is 
especially significant when the man is considered. Mr, 
Roosevelt, certainly, is not one to magnify obstacles when 
an object whose righteousness he feels is in view. Indeed, 
to many who know the evil of stock and grain gambling, 
the mere suggestion that a way may possibly be found 
to stop it will seem daring. The preponderance of well- 
informed opinion is that, bad as it admittedly is, it simply 
can’t be stopped by law. 

Maybe so. Just what strong bulwarks of the Constitu- 
tion may shelter this particular form of gambling is a 
question for the lawyers. But we notice, on the day the 
President’s message appeared, a dispatch from Chicago 
saying that Judge Kohlsaat’s injunction against specula- 
tion in railroad tickets had been made permanent, and 
the ticket brokers, in consequence, were shutting up their 
offices. 

Now, speculation in railroad tickets, or ticket-scalping 
as it is called, harmed the general public not in the least. 
It harmed merely the railroads. Them it harmed mostly 
by providing an agency through which a road could 
secretly dump a lot of itsown transportation on the market 
at cut rates. People said a man had a right to buy and sell 
railroad tickets if he wished, and the practice couldn't be 
stopped. 

But as it harmed the railroads they procured laws for- 
bidding it, and the laws are enforced. If stock-gambling 
were an especial injury to the steel industry, say, instead 
of to the body politic, we wonder if a way to stop it 
wouldn’t be discovered. 


Give Tillman Air 


“T WANT light!” thundered Senator Tillman. But his 

essential need is for air. Vocal powers do not depend 
for their exercise upon the presence of light. It has been 
demonstrated by specific tests that a given agitation of the 
atmosphere will produce precisely the same succession of 
sounds on a moonless night as at high noon. 

Indeed, an absence of light is favorable rather than 
otherwise to the impression of sound; for when our eyes 
do discharge their watch some of the released energy, as it 
were, spills over into the sense of hearing. It is well known 
that sounds which one ignores under a full light arrest the 
attention in a dark room. 

The Senator, with the best possible intentions, easily 
mistakes his needs. He thought he needed a report from 
Secretary Cortelyou upon the operations of the Treasury 
Department in the late:panic. But when the report, in 
twenty-eight printed pages, was forthcoming he demanded, 
with passion, to be illuminated upon the tremendous 
question whether it is lawful for a Cabinet officer to make 
a report to the Senate in printed form, instead of in type 
writing. 

Had the Senator paid attention to the report instead 
of to the cover he might have found out the truly astonish- 
ing fact—which, certainly, nobody expected—that it did 
contain one bit of new and interesting information— 
namely, that under the Department’s absurd practice, 
introduced by Secretary Shaw, of receiving bids for bonds 
from anybody, irrespective of responsibility, there were 
received, for the $25,000,000 Panama bonds, bids to the 
amount of $2,220,604,580, nearly all from people of no 
credit whatever. 

The rest of the report might have been compiled by any 
intelligent page from a newspaper file. 
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Julius Czesar in the Senate 


CLE JULIUS CHSAR BURROWS, of Michigan, 
is the Moral Regenerator of the Senate. You would 
never think it to look at him. He has a mild and 
beneficent eye and mild and beneficent whiskers. When he 
shakes hands with you he always puts his other hand on 
your shoulder and pats you and says: ‘‘ Now, my boy-y-y”’ 
“one of those you-have-only-to-name-it-and-you-can- 
have-it tremolos, you know—and, eleven times out of 
twelve, he has forgotten who you are and what your name 
js. But that makes no difference. Uncle Julius Cesar 
ts all comers with a wealth of affection that holds the 
t- whole boundless universe in its scope. 
0 There was that time when the young man came in from 
n Michigan and called on Uncle Julius, though it is only fair 
to add that this story has been told on others. ‘‘Ah, my 
boy-y-y,” said Uncle J ulius, doing his patting act so caress- 
ingly that the young man began to swell up a bit and 
think he was of some consequence, inasmuch as a United 
‘ States Senator was making such a fuss over him—‘‘ Ah, 
n my boy-y-y-y, I am so glad to see you. And how did you 
: leave the dear ones at home? How is your dear old father, 
0 whom I know very well?” 
§ “Senator,”’ replied the young man, ‘‘father is dead.” 
“Dead?” exclaimed the Senator. ‘‘Youdon’t tell me. I 
g am grieved more than I can tell,” but he told it just the same. 
: Later in the day the young man ran across the 
1 Senator again. ‘‘Ah, my boy-y-y-y,” said Uncle Julius, 
, “Tam so glad to see you. Tell me, how did you leave 
; the dear ones at home. And your father? How is your 
I father, who is one of my best friends?’ 
j 
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“Senator,” replied the visitor, ‘‘father 
is still dead.”’ 
But, to return: Uncle Julius Cesar is 
. the Moral Regenerator of the Senate. Every once 
ina while he lets off & thirteen-inch gun that keeps 
) the echoes booming for months. He is chairman 
Bef of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which has 
the say as to the qualifications of Senators. A few years 
ago he made a speech and led the fight against the late 
Matthew Stanley Quay, who was trying to get back into 
the Senate through the medium of his Pennsylvania pull, 
and he defeated Quay, although it was by the narrowest 
of squeaks. After he had rested up from this he let go at 
Reed Smoot, the angular and artless apostle of the Mormon 
Church. He didn’t get Smoot, but he put a dent in the 
Mormon Church that was hailed with glad acclaim by 
most of the other religious bodies of the country. 


When Burrows Flew the Jolly Roger 


[" IS Uncle Julius Cezsar’s theory that no man in public 
life can go amiss if he follows and fosters any movement 
backed by the women and the churches of the country. 
Not to say that his tendencies are not in this direction, but 
Uncle Julius has been in politics a few years, and he knows 
a thing or two. When you come down to studying the 
ornithology of the Senate, the first classification is Wise 
Old Owls. Uncle Julius competes for leading honors in 
this classification with Uncle William B. Allison, of Iowa. 
The two of them have all the rest of the Senate crowded off 
the perch for soft, silent, secretive wisdom. They think 
of things six months before you get a flash at them. 

At the risk of being called a Nature-faker, it is necessary 
to say that Uncle Julius Cesar is, also, a sly old fox. He 
goes padding around, beaming on everybody, sitting for 
hours in his seat without saying a word, but keeping tabs 
80 closely that he can tell what is going to happen before 
most of: the other statesmen know what has been pro- 
posed. From time to time, colleagues have thought Uncle 
Julius was dozing with his duties, but whenever there 
Was anything suggested that ran counter to his ideas 
Uncle Julius was found to be as wide-awake as the 
passengers on a Sound steamboat on a foggy night with 
the siren going. 

There was that time, a few years back, when we were 
stirred to our depths by the question of Cuban reciprocity. 
It appeared then that the country must go out of business, 
that we must smash to smithereens if the loud demands 
for Cuban reciprocity were not heeded. It was a parlous 
occasion—at the time; and the statesmen ran around in 
circles like sandpipers, uttering nervous cheep-cheeps — 
all but Uncle Julius Cesar. Instead, he corraled a band 
0 anti-reciprocity persons in his committee-room, made 
them prick their thumbs and sign their names in blood 
that they would do nothing without consulting him — 
using a good brand of red ink for those who had no blood 
ve and then walked down into the forum and asked mildly, 

What are you going to do about it?” 

They couldn’t do anything about it, because there was 
nothing to be done. The mild and soft-spoken Julius 
®sar had suddenly run up the Jolly Roger, and he 
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The Wise Old Owl of the Senate 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


commanded a piratical crew, sure enough. After the excite- 
ment had subsided, which is always the case, he resumed 
his padding around, noiseless as a rubber-tired buggy on 
an asphalt pavement. He went out of the insurgent 
business as quietly as he went in, but not until he had 
announced the immortal doctrine on which reciprocity, 
as it appeals to our statesmen, is based. 

It came about in this way: Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Senator from Massachusetts, was willing there should be 
reciprocity on Cuban sugar, for Massachusetts produces 
no sugar. Mr. Lodge was making quite a stir about it. 
He was holding up our duty to the Cubans, dangling it 
before our eyes, and asking, in impassioned tones, if the 
great United States of America, having pulled Cuba out 
of the fire, intended to desert her now in the hour of her 
direst need! ; 

“Not so,”’ said Uncle Julius Cesar. ‘‘Not so, by a long 
shot. The United States is never recreant to responsibil- 
ities, however incurred. I fully agree with the Senator 
from Massachusetts that we must do,something for Cuba. 
I am aware that the State of Michigan, which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent in this body—how unworthily 
none knows better than myself—produces beet sugar. It 
is a great and growing industry, with millions of capital 
invested. I cannot conscientiously, with the interests of 
my constituents at heart, consent to any tampering with 
sugar, but I can and I will do something. I am in favor 
of the freest and fullest reciprocity with Cuba on that 
magnificent staple of food, the salt mackerel.” 


And Lodge Exploded with a Loud Report 


A THIS precise moment Henry Cabot Lodge blew.up 
like a bottle of soda pop. ‘‘No, Mr. President,’’ he 
shouted; ‘‘no, I am not in favor of that. I object. I 
protest. I demand, deny, deprecate and declare id 

And Uncle Julius Cesar padded out of the Senate, for, 
you see, Massachusetts does produce salt mackerel. He 
had Henry Cabot Lodge macerated to a pulp, and he knew 
it, for Mr. Lodge is in favor of reciprocity on goods not 
produced in his own State, that being the usual atti- 
tude of all reciprocity persons. Also he had added another 
tag of commendation to the doctrine of the late Winfield 
Scott Hancock, who said the tariff is a local issue, thereby 
producing a truth that was scoffed at at the time, but has 
since won out handsomely, as all truth must, so we are 
informed. 

In his early days, when he was younger, Uncle Julius 
Cesar was one of the star orators of the Congress. In the 
House he made the big speeches for his party. He has a 
voice that is as deep and resonant as the heavy tones 
of an organ, and when he let it loose in protest against 
some of the numerous outrages of the opposition, or in 
defense of some of the outrages of his own party, his 
paragraphs echoed and reverberated threugh the Capitol 
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. until you thought they had moved the sixteen-inch rifle 


up from Sandy Hook and were testing it in the rotunda. 

He doesn’t speak so often now, but when there is a job 
of moral regenerating to do he gets into action. It is 
probable he will be remembered longest by his speech 
against Quay, which was one of the really great speeches of 
the past decade. However, the fact that he is not re- 
sounding so much these days signifies nothing. He is up 
there in the Senate padding around, patting people on 
the shoulder, beaming through his eyeglasses, saying: 
‘‘My dear fellow—of course—of course—I shall be only 
too happy ——”’ But do not think he is not in the game 
and does not know what is going on. Wise Old Owl! 

A Mint-Bed in a Street Car 

USTICE HARLAN, of the United States Supreme 

Court, was coming from the Capitol in a Fourteenth 
Street car in Washington. A lady who had a small pack- 
age in her hand got on at the Centre Market and sat next 
to the Justice. 

After they had ridden a block or two the learned Jus- 
tice began to sniff. Apparently, he smelled something 
that pleased him, for his face relaxed into an expansive 
smile. 

‘Seems to me,” he said to the lady who sat next to him, 
‘that I smell something?” 

“‘Do you?” she asked politely. 

“Yes,” replied the Justice, as he sniffed again, ‘‘it smells 
to me like mint.”” The lady laughed. 

‘Smells like juleps, too,”’ said the Justice. ‘‘ Nice fresh 
mint, I take it, from the fragrance.” 

The lady held up her package. ‘‘I found 
some bunches of mint at the market this 
morning,”’ she said, ‘‘and I bought some 
of it. I have it here in the package.”’ 

The learned Justice leaned over and sniffed 
at the package ‘‘It’s fine,’ he said wistfully. 

*‘Would you like some?” 

His eyes gladdened. ‘‘ Indeed I would,’’ he said. 

So she divided her package of mint, and when the Justice 
got off the car at Euclid Street he had his mint clasped 
tight in one hand and was already smacking his lips. 


Where the Whales Came In 


EARS ago, when Gresham was Secretary of State, and 
the seal fisheries matter was in active dispute, Ad- 
miral Evans, who was then a commander in the Navy, 
was called to Washington to appear before Gresham and 
tell the Secretary about the seal conditions in the northern 
waters. 

Evans had been patrolling the seal fisheries for a long 
time and knew all about seals. He was primed with in- 
formation, and when he got before Gresham he delivered 
a two-hours’ speech, which covered the fisheries’ dispute 
in all of its bearings, political, physical and otherwise. 

Secretary Gresham listened patiently. When Evans 
had finished he waited for a word of commendation for 
his masterly summing up of the complicated subject. 
He thought Gresham most understood everything. 

**Evans,”’ said Gresham, after a few minutes’ delibera- 
tion, ‘‘do whales eat seals?’’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Tillman’s hobby is rose culture. 
@ William Randolph Hearst is a total abstainer. 


@ Mayor George B. McClellan, of New York, is a student 
of Italian history. 


@ David Graham Phillips, the author, has written a play 
and intends to write more. 


@ Representative J. C. Needham, of California, was born 
in an emigrant wagon near Carson City, Nevada. 


@ Paul Armstrong, the playwright, invented a rotary 
engine once, but was switched to literature before he had 
a chance to perfect it. 


@ Irvin S. Cobb, the New York World humorist, began 
being funny in Paducah, Kentucky, but, after a few years, 
found it was easier in New York. 


@ Colonel Dick Bright, former sergeant-at-arms of the 
Senate, has the reputation of being able to carve a roasted 
pig more skillfully than any man in the South. 


@ Albert Payson Terhune, one of the editors of the Even- 
ing World in New York, wrote a novel once, with his 
mother, who is Marion Harland, as collaborator. 
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UDGE BOLUS, the new Representa- 
tive from our district, st looking 
out of the window in the corridor that 

leads from the main door of the House to 
Statuary Halli when I came along the 
other day. 

‘Helio, Judge,” I said and stopped be- 
side him. He shook hands and drew me 
into the embrasure. — 

“Son,” he said, ‘‘ you know all about my 
standing back home, don’t you?” 

‘Why, certainly, Judge.’ 

‘You know I am one of the leadin 
lawyers of our city, that I have a goo 
reputation for ability and learning, that I 
stand high in the community, and that I 
have some knowledge of and some influ- 
ence in politics. Am I right?” 

“Of course, Judge,” I replied, wonder- 
ing what was coming. ‘‘I know all those 
things and more.” 

‘‘Tam under many obligations to you. I 
had begun to think it was alla mistake, and 
that I came here under false pretenses, and 
am merely a shrimp who worked himself 
into Congress by some trick or other and 
had no standing at home or anywhere else.” 

‘‘What made you think that?” I asked 
him, anxious to get at the facts. 

‘‘What made me think it?” exclaimed 
the Judge. ‘‘What made me think it? 
Why, everything that has happened to me 
since I got to this city, the Capital of our 
nation. Everything that has happened 
to me, I repeat, since I first set foot in this 
place.”’ 

‘“Tell me about it.’ 


A Little Toad in a Big Puddle 


‘You listen and I’ll tell you, all right. I 
have got to tell somebody or blow up. 
came to Washington as a Representative in 
the Sixtieth Congress, elected by a large 
majority over my competitor in a district 
where there are more than two hundred 
thousand people. It had long been my 
ambition to be a national legislator, and I 
had many reforms I wanted to put in 
operation. As you may remember, I was 
given a farewell reception at home and made 
a speech telling what I hoped to accomplish. 

‘Hardly had I reached the hotel where I 
stopped when I first arrived when I was 
shocked by the attitude of Washington 
toward the Representatives in Congress 
and especiaily new Representatives. I 
registered. I noticed one or two young 
men standing at the desk, and as I was ar- 
ranging to have my baggage taken upstairs 
] heard one of them say: ‘Who’s Bolus?’ 
‘Oh,’ said the other, ‘he’s a dub elected 
from out West. First term. No conse- 
quence. Who else has blown in?’ 

‘Do you know who those young men 
were? have been at some pains to find 
out. They were newspaper correspond- 
ents waiting for arrivals, and I thought 
them exceedingly impertinent and ill-bred. 
It wasn't a week before I wondered why 
they had been so tolerant in their comment 
on me. Before the end of that first seven 
days I discovered a new member isn’t of as 
much consequence in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a sheep would be; not nearly 
so much, for a sheep is valuable for wool 
and mutton, and a new member isn’t 
valuable for anything that I can discover. 

‘‘T had some ideas about legislation. I 
prepared several bills with great care and 
oak them in to the Speaker to discuss 
them. I wanted an hour to talk about 
them, to formulate plans for their passage, 
and I had several speeches I desired to 
make in order to let the people back home 
know I am alert to the needs of the Re- 
public and have remedies for ills that beset 
us. After waiting for a long time I got 
in to talk with the Speaker when he was 
alone. I had my bills with me. ‘What is 
it you want?’ he asked. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ I 
replied, preparing to outline the bills to 
him and point out their merits, ‘I have here 
several bills I desire to introduce, and I 
thought I would explain them to you so 
you will be familiar with them and give me 
any suggestions you think proper. Then 
I desire to have them p at once.’ 

***Bills?’ he said. ‘Bills? Oh, drop 
them in the hopper. Good-morning.’ 

‘‘T left much perturbed. Was it possible 
the Speaker did not care to discuss my 
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reform measures? Apparently, it was 
possible. More than that, it was the surest 
thing on earth, for when I spoke to him 

ain he had entirely forgotten my first 
visit to him, and said: ‘My dear sir, 
if you have bills to introduce why the 
devil don’t you introduce them? ho’s 
stopping you? Don’t bother me about 
them, I beg of you. They will come up in 
their regular order, perhaps.’ 

‘‘Come up in their regular order? Not 
so far as I can discover will they come up 
at all. I have found that a new member is 
not expected to meddle in general legisla- 
tion, that general legislation is supp 
rather than encouraged, that the com- 
mittees deliberately smother t, far- 
a bills like mine, and if there is any 
general legislation, the committee chairman 
sees to it that the bill carries his name 
instead of that of a new member, no matter 
what the qualifications of the new,member 
may be. 

“T came here to save my country in 
various ways. I have found out that the 
re doesn’t care a hoot about bein 
saved by me and that the Congress isn’ 
interested in saving her. I have arrived at 
the conclusion that I am of no consequence. 
Even the doorkeepers look on me with 
suspicion. Why, the other day, a man 
came up to me on the floor, gave me a sli 
of paper with names on it and said: ‘Will 
you ask these gentlemen to meet me in 
my committee-room at three o'clock?’ 

‘‘*Whom do you take me for?’ I asked. 
‘I am Judge Bolus and a member of this 
House.’ He looked me over and laughed. 
‘Excuse me,’ he said, ‘I thought you were 
one of the assistant sergeants-at-arms,’ 
and a few minutes later I saw him telling 
about it to a group of old members who 
were laughing uproariously. 

‘*My currency bill is well calculated to 
set the financial conditions straight. I 
asked for a hearing before the committee 
on my bill. They told me they had not 
taken up my measure as yet, and I do not 
think they ever will, from what I can learn. 
It was the same with tariff revision. 
There is a strong element in my district, 
as you know, that is in favor of revising 
some of the schedules of the Dingley law. 
I had madea tentative list of the revisions I 


.desired to have made for the benefit of my 


constituents. I took that list to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
prepared to talk to him about it. He looked 
at me rather curiously and asked: ‘Are you 
amember?’ I told himI was. ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘what party do you belong to?’ I was 
choking with rage, but I held myself in and 
told him I was a Republican.” 


Nothing Doing with the Tariff 


‘««Sir,’ he said, ‘from what you say I take 
it this is your first term in the House. 
After you have been here longer you will 
learn several things. One of the things you 
should know at once is that there will be 
no tariff revision this session.’ 

‘*‘Who decides that?’ I asked him. ‘I 
have not been consulted and I am a mem- 
ber of this House.’ 

‘‘He smiled at me the same way an 
indulgent father would smile at a child. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘the men who run the 
House have decided it. Good-morning.’ 

‘IT stumbled out of the committee-room. 
I was mad. I decided I would make a 
s h, recount this experience, and urge 
the Republicans of the House to shake off 
this yoke and think and act for them- 
selves. Five times I tried to make that 
speech in the House. Each time the 

peaker asked: ‘For what purpose does 
the gentleman rise?’ and each time I was 
told I was out of order. Somebody told 
me I would be obliged to consult the 
Speaker for time to talk in, for he would 
recognize me in no other way. Think of 
that!—I, a member of the House, in a free 
country, obliged to beg for time in which 
to speak in a body where frank discussion 
is supposed to be the basis of our insti- 
tutions! I consulted the Speaker. In a 
minute and a half, by the clock, I learned 
that my functions as a free and untram- 
meled member of this House are to do as I 
am told, to vote as the leaders indicate, and 
to obey the demands of the organization. 


‘**Have I no rights?’ I asked a member 
who sits near me and who has been here 
for three terms. ‘Certainly, you have 

ights,’ he replied, ‘but you can’t get them. 
t you want to do is to play the game. 
If you don’t, you won’t get anything.’ 

“There are several appropriations for 
our district that I desire. I saw Chairman 
Tawney, of the Appropriations Committee, 
about them. I started to explain, elab- 
orately, what was needed. ‘No chance,’ 
he said. ‘We shall not appropriate any- 
thing along those lines in this Congress.’ 
I glared at him. ‘Do you mean to say,’ I 
asked, ‘that I cannot have these appro- 
priations? ’ He patted me on the shoulder. 

That is exactly what I mean to ~ he 
said. ‘But,’ I insisted, ‘I am a member of 
this House and I have a right to have some 
appropriations made for my district. Who 
can stop me?’ Tawney patted me on the 
shoulder again. ‘I can,’ he said. And I 
have since discovered that he can. What 
do I amount to?” 


Bolus Lucky to be Alive 


‘The Rules Committee framed a par- 
ticularly obnoxious rule. It was aimed at 
debate on a certain measure I thought 
should be discussed fully. The rule aliowed 
only twenty minutes’ discussion, and I, per- 
sonally, should have been glad to ,talk 
about it for three hours. sought out 
Dalzell and Sherman, the Republican 
members of the Rules Committee. I pro- 
tested. They said, ‘Pish tush!’ That is 
what they said to me, a member of this 
House: ‘Pish tush!’ Then they took a 
minute to go further into the matter, and 
Sherman said: ‘This rule is decided upon. 
It will be put through with Republican 
votes. Get in line and do not break away 
from the organization. Do what you are 
told or you won’t get anything.’ 

‘This sort of business rapidly cowed me. 
In two weeks I was not certain whether I 
was a member of the House or not, except 
when they called my name in roll-call, and 
then I always voted the way the party did. 
In a month I was certain, as I am now, 
that, so far as I am concerned, my con- 
stituents might just as well have sent a 
counting machine to vote automatically, 
and let it go at that. 

‘‘T wanted tomakeaspeech. The papers 
back home were commenting on the fact 
that I had taken no part in the discussions. 

‘*T went to the leaders and said I wanted 
to make a speech. ‘What about?’ they 
asked. I told them, explaining at length. 
‘Do you need it for home consumption?’ 
they asked. ‘I do,’ I said. ‘Well,’ they 
condescended, ‘it will be fixed so you can 
have five minutes and extend your remarks 
in the Record. That will do just as well.’ 

‘‘What happened to me? I repeat, 
What happened to me? I was recognized 
for three minutes instead of five, talked 
that long and asked to extend my speech 
in the Record. I handed my manuscript 
to the clerk. He gave it to the man whe 
looks out for the Record, and when it ap- 
peared I found they had sprinkled ‘augh- 
ter’ all through it, instead of ‘applause,’ 
and I was made to look as if I was a humor- 
ist, when I never made a joke in my life. 

“T went up to see the President. He 
shook hands with me, told me he was glad 
to see me and hoped I would call often, and 
said the same thing to sixteen other men 
who were in the room with me at the time. 
I went to a White House reception, and 
they shot me through the room as if I had 
been Zazel, the Human Cannon-Ball. 


“I prepared some interviews for the | 





newspapers and sent them up to the press | 


gallery, and not a line of them appeared in 


print so far as I have been able to discover; | 


and I bought all the papers I could find for | 


a week after each interview was prepared. 
I drew a ey seat in the lottery, and was 
compelled to give it up because it was the 
seat of one of the old members of the House 
who always sat in it and was needed there 
for floor work. 

‘‘Tamanew member. Everywhere I go 
it is rubbed into me that this is my first 
term and that I am lucky to be alive, to 
say nothing of having functions as a states- 
man ” 


And the Judge stopped, out of breath. 
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Our New York Style Book and Wearing Apparel Cataloge 
(sent free) also illustrates and describes a complete line of Ladies 
Ready-Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk Shirt-Waist Saits 
Skirts, Rain-Coats, Silk Coats, Separate Jackets, Shirt-Waiss 
Muslin and Knit Underwear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, Le 
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Misses’ Wash Dresses, Confirmation Dresses and Tailor-M 
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National Cloak & Suit ©. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment ia the World 
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Girls’ Waist Dress 
of White Lawn 


Gizes 34 and4yrs. . . s - 
Size 6 yrs. 


$1.75 
a = oe 2.15 
By mail 12c, extra 

(to cover postage.) 

The skirt has wide hem, with clusters of 
tucks; waist, tucked back and front, wide 
embroidery panel of insertion down front of 
waist; fine embroidery edge around collar 
and sleeves. 

This dress is from our regular stock, and 
furnishes a convincing example of the fine 
qualities and moderate prices that govern our 
entire assortment of children’s distinctive 
apparel. Our 


Ilustrated Catalogue 
of Children’s Wear 


lists everything for the complete outfitting of 
boys, girls and infants. Copy sent upon receipt 
of 4 cts. (stamps) to cover cost of mailing. 
Address Dept. 13 
60-62 West 23d St., NEW YORK 
We Have No Branch Stores — No Agents 





fis extra long and 
I) sharp; cannot slip 
i through the head ¥ 
Hand stick you or 
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fabric. The spring guard is 
i on the side next the cloth. The tongue pre- 
>) vents the fabric. from catching in the head 
baa 4 are features found in no other safety 
PY pin. Without them comfort is impossible. 
‘ Send four cents in stamps for * 
} samples, retailing for twice the © 
money. Examine them care 
j fully, and you'll always ask | 
ca for Stewart's Duplex Safety 
Pins, and see that all cards 
> | bear the name of 


i Consolidated 
» | Safety Pin Co., 
~ 28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Bargain House for Books 


We have more than a million books in circu- 
lation in our City and Country circulating 
Libraries. We are constantly feeding in 
thousands of new books at one end and taking 
out thousands of slightly used books at the 
other. We buy mew books in such large 
Quantities that we can afford to sell our 
Overs” at great bargains. The used books 
having already earned a profit we can 
afford to sell them at a fraction of their cost. 
Our Mid-Winter Catalogue and Clearance List con- 


taining special bargains in Fiction, Science, History, 
Travel, Biography, and Literature, sent on request. 


Sales Dept., The Tabard Inn Library 





1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











his old age, after breakin’ his heart, left his 
home to conso’t with profligate companions? 
Naturally, suh, he felt outraged in his 
finest feelin’s.”’ 

‘‘You were the profligate companions, 
Major,’ I retorted with a grin. ‘‘And the 
rest of it wasn’t so one-sided as you argue.” 

“TI know that, Jack,’ the Major an- 
swered in a milder tone. ‘‘Yo’ father’s a 
powerful hand to make money, but raisin’ 
children doesn’t seem to be his game. Now 
I reckon he’s beginnin’ to understand that 
first he was too weak and then too harsh 
with you; that he tried to correct one series 
of mistakes with another; in sho’t, suh, that 
he whip-sawed himself off the blank boa’d. 
He’s not the kind to do any apologizin’, 
but he wants to see you mighty bad, Jack, 
and just now he really needs you.”’ 

‘‘Needs me? Why?” I questioned, im- 
pressed by something in the Major’s manner. 

‘‘Don’t you read the blank newspapers, 
suh? Haven’t you seen how that man in 
the White House has been houndin’ him, 
exhaustin’ the vocabulary of vituperation 
on him and our other great leaders of 
finance, abusin’ them as malefactors and 
criminals, and stirrin’ up lawsuits against 
them. We've come to a pretty pass, suh, 
when the Chief Executive undermines con- 
fidence, destroys prosperity, and wrecks 
business by violent and _ ill-considered 
tirades against men like yo’ honored 
father.”’ 

And this from the author of that speech 
against ‘‘the hell-houn’s of the System!” 
I stopped short in the road and fixed the 
old fellow with an accusing eye. 

‘*Major, you’ve been making money,” 
I declared. 

For a moment — but to do him justice, for 
only a moment—the Major looked foolish. 
Then his chest swelled up, as it always did 
when he was preparing to bluff a thing out. 

‘Dash it all, Jack!” he exploded, ‘‘wh 
shouldn’t I make money? Is it a blan 
crime to makejmoney in this dashed 
country? Don’t tell me, suh, that you, too, 
are infected with the prevailin’ contagion! 
That, just because I have been tryin’ to lay 
by some little provision against want in my 
old age, I am to be branded as a criminal 
and hounded to a felon’s grave. I will 
not submit to it, suh—not even from you, 
Jack!” 

‘‘Where did you get it? Been speculat- 
ing?” I asked, utterly ignoring this out- 
burst. 

‘‘My operations on the Exchange have 
not been unsuccessful,’ the Major returned, 
his wrath abating, but still on his dignity. 

‘‘Bully for you! I hope you got away 
with a bale of their predatory wealth! I’m 
with Tom Lawson—all for busting the 
System by taking their hellish gains away 
from them,’ I explained. 

At this condoning of his defection to the 
enemy, the Major immediately came off the 
defensive: ‘‘Why didn’t I know about this 
speculatin’ business sooner?” he demanded. 
‘It’s my game, suh. You can bet the 
market to win, or copper it, and the house 
gets its regular rake- It’s just like faro 
and it’s dealt crooked just as often, only, 
by Geo’ge, suh, it’s respectable !”’ 

‘“‘And the Governor’s been giving you 
tips?’’ I hazarded. 

‘‘Ye-es; I suppose you’d call them 
tips,” the Major replied hesitatingly, 
‘though I haven’t been playin’ them 
exactly.” 

‘‘How not exactly?” 

‘‘Well, suh, it’s like this: While I 
did not doubt the sincerity of yo’ father’s 
belief in the stocks which he recommended 

in fact, I have every reason to suppose 
that his misplaced confidence in them has 
cost him a considerable sum of money 
my trainin’ has made me exceedin’ly slow 
to follow the advice of any one that an 
interest in the house—and yo’ father deals 
oftener than he plays. So I coppered his 
info’mation, and, instead of buyin’, sold 
sho’t.’’ 

‘Fine,’ I chuckled. ‘‘And made a hog- 
killing, by that self-satisfied gleam in your 
e e ” 


‘‘Not as such things go on ’Change,” the 
Major protested modestly. ‘‘But by pressin’ 
the blank luck with a judicious doublin’ of 
my bets, I have managed to clean up about 
two hundred thousand dollars.” 

‘‘Hush, Major, and quit your fooling. 
Talk figures that I can understand. 
member, I’m getting sixty a month and 
board, and so far I’ve only seen the board.” 
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‘I’m not foolin’, Jack. I’ve bit every 
blank dollar a dozen times to make sure 
that I wasn’t dreamin’, till my teeth are 
wo’n down like an old houn’ dog’s.”’ 

I stopped short in the road and looked 
him over. He was undoubtedly in earnest 
and not crazy—at least not crazier than 
usual. ‘‘Then, Major, salt it,’’ I implored. 
‘Bury it, tie it up in trust, buy an an- 
nuity, get yourself arrested and locked up, 
anything that'll fix you so you can’t go 
back to Wall Street for more,” and I 

bbed his arm as if he were about to bolt 

ack to break the bank. 

‘“‘My dear Jack,” the simple old fox 
answered. ‘‘I retired from business yes- 
terday mo’nin’ and invested my prin- 
cipal in bonds, a fo’m of wealth to which I 
have always been extremely partial. At 
the favorable prices prevailin’, owin’ to the 
injudicious attacks of the President on 
vested interests, they will yield me a little 
mo’ than ten thousand a year—not much 
by the extravagant standards of the age, 
but enough fo’ an old fellow of my simple 
tastes. As fo’ goin’ back fo’ mo’, only a 
blank business man would do that. One 
whose profession, like mine, suh, has neces- 
sitated a close study of the laws of chance, 
knows that to tempt Fo’tune again, after 
such a run of luck, is to tempt her to ad- 
minister the chastisement that such un- 
worthy hoggishness would deserve. I’ve 
been waitin’ twenty years fo’ the blank 
luck to change, and now that it has 
changed I’m goin’ to play a certainty. 
The only certainty I know of, suh, is first 
mo’tgage bonds, with the interest payable 
semi-annually in gold at yo’ bankers,” 
and the Major parted with the last of his 
dignity in a whoop of joy. Then for ten 
minutes we fraternized all over the road, 
shaking hands, slapping each other on the 
back, and exchanging incoherent sentences 
beginning, ‘‘ You told me the blank luck was 
due to change when we were ——’’ and, ‘‘To 
think, suh, that only a few weeks ago, in 
Baltimo’, we were sufferin’ fo’ the bare- 

A long squabble over the check which I 
had turned back to the Major’s account 
followed, but finally I made him see that I 
couldn’t take half his winnings when he 
had furnished the stake, the luck, and the 


wit to know that he had been cheated. | 
My contention that, if the Governor and | 


I were to be friends, I should start fair 
with him and not employ even a ‘‘justifi- 
able stratagem” to win his good opinion, 
brought him grudgingly to my way of 
thinking. Then I persuaded him that in 
common decency I couldn’t leave the Bon- 
salls’ before the next morning, so we pushed 
on to the village, where the Major tele- 
a the Governor that it was all right, 
yut to postpone the dinner for twenty-four 
hours and on no account to forget the ter- 
rapin. 

As it was still early and lessons were over 
for the day, the Major decided to return 
to the Bonsalls’ with me. Half-way there 
we stepped aside to yield the road toa 
horseman who was cantering toward us on 
a hunter which the Major viewed with 
approving eyes. But, instead of keeping 
on, the man pulled up when he saw us, and 
sang out joyously: 

‘‘Hullo, sporty boy Spur.! Where did 
you come from?” 

It was Owen Corliss, an old Harvard pal, 
whose family I had often heard the Bon- 
salls mention with mingled despair and 
reverence, for ee J had held their union 
cards in the Four Hundred for a generation. 

I wasn’t glad to meet Owen, but I an- 
swered cordially and sought to divert his 
attention from myself by introducing the 
Major. But he persisted in being glad to 
see me. 

‘‘Where you stopping?’”’ he demanded. 

“‘At the Bonsalls’,” I admitted, and 
added by way of palliation, ‘‘but I’m going 
back to town to-morrow.’ On occasion 
can be something of a snob myself. 

‘‘Oh,”” he commented politely, but ex- 
pressively. Then: ‘I say, can’t you cut 
out to-night and dine at our place; there’s 
an awfully jolly crowd staying with us? 
And bring Major Jackson,” he concluded 
hospitably. f 

I hesitated. It was a long time since 
I’d had any fun that I hadn’t had to keep 
to myself, and the thought of an evening 
with a lot of jolly young people was more 
than a temptation; it was a fall. ‘‘We’ll be 
there,’ I answered, and Owen rode away 
with a farewell, ‘‘Bully! Dinner at eight.” 


| 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
hats have a 
distinctive air 
of refinement 
A which can 
VF only result from 
/ the best kind of 

’ hand-work. In man- 
ufacture they have the 
advantage of every me- 
chanical device which 
careful experiment has 
proved to be of value, but 
no machine, however 
cunningly devised, can 
produce the effect ac- 
complished by the 
skilled hand of the artis- 
tic C & K workman. 


The Hatman, showing the shapes 
which men will wear 
this Spring, will be sent upon request. 

Knapp-Felt DeLuxe 
hats are Six Dollars — 
Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars, everywhere. 






SS 


well-dressed 






ain mown 


THE CroruT & KNAPP CoO, 
840 Broadway, New York 
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You don’t tell me that’s 
a Spongeable Linen 
Collar? It looks for the like 
7? *Yes, I sponge it myself and wear 
it everyday, It is the only water-proof collar 


world real 


linen. 


- » ] ve 4 » Is T 
I ever saw that looks as good as linen. I! 
wore it to a banquet.”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 


can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 
44 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


any address. 


tyles 


Send 25c stating size and style k sent free to 





Ifyou can whistleatune 
ton the 


DOLCEOLA 
A Miniature Grand Piano 
The Dolceola’s captiva 
‘ing harmony and original 
onstruction give it instant 





you can play 








popularity, and the hearty 
endorsement of musical 
experts everywhere It 
»ppeals to the larger number 


because of its low cost. Free, 
handsome catalog Special 
large carrying case if wanted 
THE TOLEDO SYMPHONY CO. 
206 Berlin Block, Toledo, 0. 


Played with 
keys like a piano. 
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Just the choicest 
clusters of full-ripe kK 
Concord Grapes ®) 


pressed and the juice sealed 
in new glass bottles within 
a few hours after they are 
picked — that, in a word, is 
the manner of making 
Welch's Grape Juice. 
Nothing is put intocolor 
or preserve it. Nothing 
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GrapeJuice 


comes to your table as it 
comes from the freshly 
picked grapes, with all of 
its flavor and health-giving 
properties undisturbed. 
You will find ita delight- 
ful and healthful drink for 
the whole family, at all 


times and on all occasions. 
It your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's, send 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints, express i 
east of Ornaha, Booklet of 40 delicious 
ways of using Welch's Grape Juice, free. 
Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N.Y. a 
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OF HIGHEST AWARD 

JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TONE to Your Sta- 
tionery inthe Office, Bank, 
School or Home by Using 
Only Washburne’s Patent 

m 66 9” PAPER 

ae 0.K.” pasTENeRS 
There is genuine pleasure 

in their use as well as 

Perfect Security 


Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 
and finger. Can be used repeatedly and ‘they 
always werk.’ Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 


boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 100 for 
Sample box of 60, assorted. Booklet free. 


THE 0. K. MFG. 0O., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. NO 1B 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 




















iful and attract- 

Sizes and Prices wy peters. Made 
in ail colors, Easily 

9x ot. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
9x7 ft. 4.00) ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50] Woven in one ago 

9x10% ft. 6.00] Both sides can be 

9212 ft. 5.80} Used. Sold direct as 
9x15 f. 6.50] One promt, | Mone 
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New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 917 Bourse Bidg, Philadelphia. 











‘Banking by Mail at 4% 


WITH 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 
& TRUST CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 






f has been proved to be safe and profit- 
iz able because all deposits entrusted 
to this old established savings bank 
A carn 4% interest and are secured 


‘OUR BUILDING Y its paid up capital and surplus of 


64% MILLION DOLLARS 


which stands between depositors and any possible 











loss. Send for our free booklet “M. 








Mrs. Bonsall was out calling when we 
got. back, so we went up to the school- 
room and, as the Major expressed a curi- 
osity to see how the blank cards would run 
after his colossal luck of the past month, 
we started a friendly game of freeze-out. 

We had hardly picked up our first hands 
when that tiresome cub Clarence, whom I 
had thought safely out of the way for the 
afternoon, burst into the room. 

‘‘Ho! Ho!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Caught in 
the act! Playin’ poker! Gimme a stack.” 

I nodded in answer to the question in 
the Major’s eye, for the youth’s father 
sometimes played with him of an evening. 

‘*What’s the limit?’ Clarence demanded 
as the Major pushed a stack toward him. 

‘‘The ceiling,’ I answered, for we were, 
of course, playing ‘‘for fun.” 

‘‘And what are you calling the chips?” 

‘Oh! call ’em anything you please. It 
doesn’t make any difference.” 

‘Well, let’s say a dollar apiece,’’ and 
Clarence cut with a deftness that made the 
Colonel open his eyes. 

It was lucky, 1 thought as the game 
proceeded, that we weren’t playing for real 
spenee. I held wretched nds, and, as 
the Major repeatedly observed, the game 
was a Heaven-sent warning to him. For 
Clarence, little demon that he was, the 
devil’s picture-cards seemed to run in any 
combination which he needed to beat us. 

Finally, both because the game was 
tiresome, now that we couldn’t talk freely, 
and because Clarence’s impertinence was 
heating up the Major to the danger point, 
I made an excuse for stopping. 

Clarence assented readily and began to 
count his chips. ‘‘These call for eighty- 
three bones from the Major and fifty-six 
from you,” he said as he finished. 

‘*Yes; you were very lucky,’ I replied 
pleasantly. ‘‘And now, if you’ll excuse us, 
we have a little business to talk over.” 

‘All right; but cash in first.’ 

There was a moment’s stony silence 
while I looked Clarence in the eye, and saw 
his shriveled little soul there, though he 
tried to stare back unconcernedly. 

“Tut! tut! Master Clarence,’ the 
Major exclaimed. ‘‘You know very well, 
suh, that we were playin’ fo’ fun. I’m not 
in the habit of gamblin’ with little boys.” 

‘Yes; I see you play for fun when you 
lose,”’ sneered Clarence. ‘‘You heard me 
make these chips a dollar apiece. Ain’t 
that so, Spurlock?” But he didn’t look at 
me again. 

I was too ashamed for the boy to have 
any heart in denying it, so I only answered : 
‘I did not understand it that way.” 

But the Major had already taken out his 

ocketbook and handed eighty-three dol- 
ars to Clarence. ‘‘Shall I pay him fo’ you, 
too, Jack?” he asked, more cheerfully than 
the circumstances seemed to warrant. 

‘‘No; I can’t permit that.” 

‘‘But you can give me your I O U till 
to-morrow,” Clarence suggested. ‘‘ Your 
wages are due then; though you shouldn’t 
have paves at all unless you could pay 
cash if you lost,’’ he added virtuously. 

“Do it, Jack,” the Major commanded 

imly, and I handed the young pup an 

O U for fifty-six dollars of my pitiful 
wa 5 
‘‘Well, so long,” said Clarence defiantly, 
as he buttoned up the spoils. 

‘Not so fast, suh,” the Major demurred. 
‘*You haven’t got all that’s comin’ to you 

et,” and, seizing the astounded youth, he 
aid him across his knees and spanked him 
lovingly, lingeringly and artistically, until 
he roared for mercy. ; 

‘*Now go back to the servants’ hall where 
you belong, suh,” he admonished. 

Once free, Clarence paused only lon 
enough to shake his fist at us and to ca 
back: ‘‘T’ll fix you, ~~ damned old sharper; 
and you, too, Jack Spurlock. You'll be 
fired for this, you see if you ain’t.” 

‘‘And I wanted to leave a nice impres- 
sion!” I exclaimed ruefully. ‘‘Well, it’s 
taught me one lesson: I’ll never play poker 
for fun again as long as I live.” 

There was small fear that Clarence would 
tell his mother about the game; he would 
have to invent some lie to get even. So 
when I saw the carriage roll up to the door 
a little later I went down to meet her con- 
fidently. The Major, though a brave war- 
rior, never courted. unnecessary danger, so 


he slipped out to a near-by summer-house 
to wait for me. 

I caught Mrs. Bonsall in the hall, and, as 
usual, n with a blunder. 

“‘Oh! Mrs. Bonsall!” I announced, “I’m 
going to dine with some friends to-night, 
an 


may not be back until late.” 
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There was an assurance in my manner 
that didn’t just please my lady. 

‘*Who are these friends?” she demanded 
sharply. ‘‘ You know I don’t like to have 
any one out late.” From her, any one 
meant a servant. 

Even then I should have lied to her out 
of sheer goodness of heart, if I’d thought, 
for I might have known that she wouldn’t 
relish the idea of my dining at a house 
where she wasn’t received. But she seemed 
to be in such a hurry for an answer that 
she rattled me, and, rather than keep a 
lady waiting, I told her the truth. 

‘With the Corlisses,” and then I saw 
that I had done it. 

‘What Corlisses?’’ she demanded in an 
awful voice. 

‘‘Our neighbors,” I answered with a 
little secret tification, I confess, now 
that the mischief was done. ‘‘Owen Corliss 
is an old classmate of mine.” 

**You can’t go,” she _— ed. ‘‘I need 
you to fill a place at the table here.” 

‘*T’m afraid I'll have to go,” I answered, 
politely, but firmly. ‘‘ You see, I’vealready 
accepted.” 

‘“Then unaccept.” 

I still kept my temper, though I saw 
that, quite ardless of the quality of 
Clarence’s lie, I wasn’t going to eave that 
pleasant impression behind me. ‘‘I’m 
sa) but it’s quite impossible i 

“Tf you go out to-night you needn't 
come back.”’ 

‘‘As you please,” I answered with ag- 

vating coolness. ‘‘I was planning to 
eave you to # 

“Pack your things and get out in- 
stantly. I'll seud a check for your wages 
to your room.” 

“There’s only four dollars due,” I in- 
formed her. ‘‘And you might hand that 
to the butler for me; he’s been very atten- 
tive. The balance belongs to Clarence.” 

‘‘So that’s where the poor ehild’s spend- 
ing money has been going to! ou’ve 
been borrowing it of him, you rascal.’ 

‘‘Not exactly,” I laughed. ‘‘The little 
devil won it from me at poker,” and I left 
her stuttering for vowels to fill-out the 
dashes in her expletives. 

I wasn’t long about packing and getting 
one of the men to take my trunk out to the 
stable. As I followed it past the nursery 
door I saw Dorothy sitting there, scowlin 
her dislike at me. On the instant I ha 
a holy inspiration. Stepping inside I laid 
the a brat over my knees, and 
gave her the first spanking she had ever had. 
And it was a sound one—sixty dollars’ 
worth. Then I politely restored er to her 
ee: on the floor, and left her gathering 

reath for a howl which would properly 
proclaim the insult to her dignity. 

On the way to the stables I -~ up 
the Major. A messenger had already 
brought his bag from the city, and we were 
soon settled in the little village hotel. 
There the Major skinned a hundred-dollar 
bill from his roll, and insisted on my taking 
it. ‘‘Just to give you confidence,” he ex- 
plained. ‘You look a little fagged, and 
money’s a great tonic to the feelin’s.”’ 

“‘T will feel better for having it in my 

ocket,’’ I admitted. ‘‘To tell the truth, 

ajor, I’m beginning to get discouraged. 
I seem to be an all-round frost. I came 
out here with the purest and holiest inten- 
tions, and look at my bum finish. I’ve 
eaten dirt fora month, and what do I make 
out of it? Not even a mud pie? How the 
deuce can I go to the Governor to-morrow 
and expect him to fondle me as his fair- 
haired boy, with this record behind me?” 

‘“‘My deah Jack,’ the Major returned 
soothingly, “if you will be discreet and 
spare yo’ father useless and painful details 
—no suh! I am not counselin’ you to de- 
ceive him, but simply to repress yo’ passion 
fo’ harrowin’ his feelin’s—you will sho’tly 
find yo’self in touch with a bank account 
which will relieve you of all these so’did 
and ungentlemanly little worries.” 

I made no answer, for like every real 
difference in life, ours was snp S differ- 
ence in the point of view. hat the 
Bonsalls regarded as enviable elegance, 
was vulgar ostentation to the Corlisses. 
The men whom the Major called, the hell- 
hounds of the System on an empty stom- 
ach, were our great leaders of finance after 
he had eaten their use. And to me, 








with a borrowed hundred-dollar bill in my 


pocket, the steam of the flesh-pots smelled 
savory; but deep down I knew that, once 
I'd laid on a little fat, I would not be con- 
tent to wear a Wall Street ball and chain, 
even if it were of solid gold. 


ours, JACK. 
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‘*Boys,” said he, ‘‘while you’re on the 
work I want you all to keep a watch-out 
for these Heinzman logs, and whenever 
you strike one I want you to blaze it 
plainly, so there won’t any mistake 
about it.” 

‘‘What for?” asked one of the Saginaw 
men as he received his hatchet. 

But the riverman who squatted next 
nudged him with his elbow. 

‘‘The less questions you ask Jack the 
more answers you'll get. Just do what 
you’re told to on this river, and you'll see 


* fun sure.” 


Three days later the rear crew ran into 
the head of the pond above Reed’s dam. 
To every one’s surprise Orde called a halt 
on the work and announced a holiday. 

Now, holidays are unknown on drive. 
Barely is time allowed for eating and 
sleeping. Nevertheless, all that day the 
men lay about in complete idleness, smok- 
ing, talking, sleeping in the warm sun. 
The river, silenced by the closed sluice- 
og slept also. The pond filled with 

s. From above, the current, aided by a 
fair wind, was driving down still other logs 
—the forerunners of the little driye astern. 
At sight of these some of the men grumbled. 
‘We're losin’ what we made,”’ said they. 
‘We left them logs and sorted ’em out 
once already.” 

Orde sent a couple of axmen to blaze 
the newcomers. A little before sundown 
he ordered the sluice-gates of the dam to 
be opened, 

‘‘Night work,” said the men to one 


another. They knew, of course, that in 
sluicing logs the 


tes must be opena ~~ 
of hours before the sluicing begins in order 
to fill the river-bed below. Logs run ahead 
faster than the water spreads. 

Sure enough, after supper Orde suddenly 
appeared among them, the well-known 
devil of mischief dancing in his eyes and 
broadening his good-natured face. 

“Get organized, boys,’’ said he briskly. 
‘*We’ve got to get this pond all sluiced be- 
fore morning, and there’s enough of us here 
to hustle it right along.” 

The men took their places. Orde moved 
here and there giving his directions. 

“Sluice through everything but the 
Heinzman logs,”’ he commanded. ‘‘ Work 
them off to the left and leave them.” 

Twilight, then dark fell. After a few 
moments the moon, then just past its full, 
rose behind the new-budding trees. The 
sluicing, under the impetus of a big crew, 
went rapidly. 

“‘T bet there’s rap: od near a million an 
hour going through there,”’ speculated Orde, 
watching the smooth, swift, but burdened 
waters of the chute. 

And in this work the men distinguished 
easily the new white blaze-marks on 
Heinzman’s logs; so they were able without 
hesitation to shunt them one side into the 
smoother water, as Orde had commanded. 

About two o’clock the last log shot 
through. 

‘‘Now, boys,” said Orde, ‘‘tear out the 
booms.” 

The chute to the dam was approached 
by two rows of booms arranged in a V, or 
funnel, the apex of which emptied into the 
sluiceway, and the wide projecting arms of 
which embraced the width of the stream. 
The logs, floating down the pond, were thus 
concentrated toward the sluice. Also the 
rivermen, walking back and forth along the 
length of the booms, were able easily to 
keep the drive moving. 

Now, however, Orde unchained these 
boom logs. The men pushed them ashore. 
There as many as could find room on either 
side the boom poles clamped in their 

eavies, and, using these implements as 
andles, carried the booms some distance 
back into the woods. Then everybody 
tramped back and forth, round and about, 
to confuse the trail. Orde was like a mis- 
chievous boy at a school prank. When the 


last timber had been concealed he lifted - 


up his deep voice in a roar of, joy in which 
the crew joined. 

‘‘Now let’s turn in for a little sleep,” 
said he. 

This situation, perhaps a little cloudy in 
the reader’s mind, would have cleared 
could he have locked out over the dam 

ond the vr morning. The blazed 
ogs belonging to Heinzman, driftingslowly, 
had sucked down into the corner towa 
the power canal, where, caught against the 
grating, they had jammed. ese logs 
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would have to be floated singly, and pushed 
one by one against the current, across the 
pond and into the influence of the sluice- 
gates. Some of them would be hard to 
come at. 

‘*T guess that will keep them busy for a 
day or two,” commented Orde, as he fol- 
lowed the rear down to where it was sack- 
ing below the dam. 

eanwhile the entire length of the river 
was busy and excited. einzman’s logs 
were all b inside a week. The men 
passed the hatchets along the line. And 
slim chance did a marked log have of rescue 
once the poor thing fell into difficulties. 

After this happy fashion the'drive went, 
until at last it entered the broad, deep and 
navigable stretches of the river from Red- 
ding to the lake. Here, barring the acci- 
dent of an extraordinary flood, the troubles 
were over. On the broad, placid bosom of 
the stream the logs would float. A crew, 
following, would do the easy work of sack- 
ing what logs would strand or eddy in the 
lazy current; would roll into the faster 
waters the component parts of what were 
by courtesy called jams, but which were in 
reality pile-ups of a few hundred logs on 
sand-bars amidstream; and in the growing 
tepid warmth of summer would tramp 
pleasantly along the river trail. Of course, 
a dry year would make necessary a larger 
crew and more labor; of course, a big flood 
might sweep the logs past all defenses into 
the lake for an irretrievable loss. But 
such floods come once in a century, and 
even the dryest of dry years could not now 
hang the drive. As Orde sat in his buck- 
board, ready to go into town for a first 
ease of Carroll in more than two months, 

e gazed with an immense satisfaction over 
the broad river, moving brown and glacier- 
like, as though the logs that covered it were 
viscid and composed all its substance. The 
enterprise was practically assured of suc- 
cess. 

For a while now Orde was to have a 
breathing spell. A large number of men 
were here laid off. The remainder, under 
the direction of Jim Denning, would re- 

uire little or no actual supervision. Until 
the jam should have reached the distribut- 
ing booms above Monrovia, the affair was 
very simple. Before he left, however, he 
called Denning to him. 

‘‘Jim,”’ said he, ‘‘I’ll be down to see you 
through the sluiceways at Redding, of 
course. But, now that you have a good, 
still stretch of river, I want you to have 
the boys let up on sacking out those Heinz- 
man logs. And I want you to include in 
our drive all the Heinzman logs from above 
you possibly can. If you can fix it, let 
their drive drift down into ours.” 

‘‘Then we’ll have to drive their logs for 
them,” objected Denning. 

“Sure,” rejoined Orde. ‘“‘But it’s eas 
driving, and, if that crew of his hasn’t muc 
to do, perhaps he’ll lay most of them off 
here at Red ing." 

Denning looked at his principal for a 
moment. Then a slow grin overspread hi 
face. Without comment he turned back 
to camp, and Orde took up his reins. 

Three days later the jam of the drive 
reached the dam at Redding. 

At the booms everything was in readiness 
to receive the jam. The long swing-arm 
slanting atross the river channel was at- 
tached to its winch, which would operate it. 
When shut it would close the main channel 
and shunt into the booms the logs floating 
in the river. There, penned at last by the 
piles driven in a row and held together at 
the top by bolted timbers, they would lie 
=. Men armed with po would 
then take up the work of distribution ac- 
cording to the brands stamped on the ends. 
Each brand had its own separate ‘‘sorting- 
pens,” the lower end leading again into 
the open river. From these each owner’s 
property was rafted and towed to his pri- 
vate booms at his mill below. 

Orde spent the day before the jam ap- 

ared in constructing what he called a 

‘boomerang.” 

‘Invention of my own,” he explained to 
Newmark. ‘‘Secret invention just yet. 
I’m going to hold up the drive in the main 
river until we have things bunched. Then 
I’m going to throw a big crew down here 
by the avin Heinzman anticipates, of 
course, that I’ll run the entire drive into 
the booms and do all my sorting there. 
Naturally, if I turn his logs loose into the 
river as fast as I run across them, he will be 





able to pick them up one at a time, for he’ll 
only get them occasionally. If I keep them 
until everything else is sorted, only Heinz- 
man’s logs will remain; and as we have no 
right to hold logs we’ll have to turn them 
loose through the lower sorting-booms, 
where he can be ready to raft them. In 
that way he gets them all right without 
paying usacent. See?” 
“Yes, I see,”’ said Newmark. ° 

‘*Well,” said Orde with a laugh, “‘here 
is where I fool him. I’m going to rush the 
drive into the booms all at once, but I’m 
going to sort out Heinzman’s logs at these 
openings near the entrance and turn them 
into the main channel.” 

‘*What good will that do?” asked New- 
mark skeptically. ‘‘He gets them sorted 
just the same, doesn’t he?”’ 

“The current is fairly strong,” Orde 
pointed out, ‘‘and the river is almighty 
wide. en you: spring seven or eight 
million feet on a man, at once and un- 
expected, and he with no crew to handle 
them, he’s going to keep sean og m4 
And if he don’t stop them this side his mill, 
he’ll have to raft and tow them back; and 
if he don’t stop ’em this side the lake he 
may as well kiss them all good-by—except 
those that drift into the bayous and inlets 
and marshes and other ungodly places.” 

“‘T see,” said Newmark dryly. 

“But don’t say a word anywhere,” 
warned Orde. ‘‘Secrecy is the watchword 
of success with this merry little joke.” 

The boomerang worked like a charm. 
The men had been grumbling at an appar- 
ent peaceful yielding of the point at issue, 
and would have sacked out many of the 
blazed logs if Orde had not held them 
rigidly to it. Now their spirits flamed into 
joy again. The sorting went like clock- 
work. Orde, in personal charge, watched 
that through the different openings in his 
“boomerang” the Heinzman logs were 
shunted into the river. Shortly the channel 
was full of logs floating merrily away down 
the little blue wavelets. After a while Orde 
handed over his job to Tom North. 

“Can’t stand it any longer, boys,” said 
he. ‘I’ve got to go down and see how the 
Dutchman is making it.” 

‘*Come back and tell us!’’ yelled one of 
the crew. 

“You bet I will!” Orde shouted back. 

He drove the team and buckboard down 
the marsh-road to Heinzman’s mill. There 
he found evidences of the wildest excite- 
ment. The mill had been closed down, and 
all the men turned in to rescue logs. Boats 
plied in all directions. A tug darted back 


and forth. Constantly the number of 
floating logs augmented, however. Many 
had already gone by. 

“If you think you’re busy now,” said 


Orde to himself with a chuckle, “just wait 
until you begin to get logs.” 

He watched for a few moments in silence. 

““What’s he doing with that tug?” 
thought he. ‘“‘Oh-ho! He’s stringing 
booms across the river to hold the whole 
outfit. 

He laughed aloud, turned his team about 
and drove oan | back to the booms. 
Every few moments he'chuckled. His eyes 
danced. Hardly could he wait to get there. 
Once at the camp he leaped from the buck- 
board, with a shout to the stableman, and 
ran rapidly out over the booms to where 
the sorting of Heinzman’s logs was going 
merrily forward. 

‘*He’s shut down his mill,’’ shouted Orde, 
‘and he’s got all that gang of highbankers 
out, and every old rumblossom in Mon- 
rovia, and I bet if you’d say ‘logs’ to him 
he’d chase his tail in circles.” 

‘*Want this job?’’ North asked him. 

No,” said Orde, suddenly fallen solemn. 
‘‘Haven’t time. I’m going to take Marsh 
and the Sprite and go to town. Old 
Heinzman,” he added as an afterthought, 
“is stringing booms across the river— 
obstructing navigation.”’ 

He ran down the length of the whole 
boom to where lay the two tugs. 

‘*Marsh!”’ he called when still some dis- 
tance away. ‘‘Got up steam?” 

Ten minutes later the Sprite, a cloud of 
white smoke pouring from her funnel, was 
careening down the stretch of the river. 

Captain Marsh guided his energetic 
charge among the | floating in the 
stream with the marvelous second instinct 
of the expert tugboatman. A whirl of 
the wheel to the right, a turn to the left— 
the craft heeled strongly under the forcing 
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werful rudder to avoid by an 
of length some timbers fairly ong | 
we by the wash. The displacement o: 
= rapid running seemed almost to force 
the water above the level of the deck on 
ither side, and about ten feet from the 
. . As the low marshes and cat- 
els flew past Orde noted with satisfaction 
that many of the logs, urged one side by 

, had found lodgment among the 
reeds and in the bayous and inlets. One 
at a time, and painfully, these would have 
to be salvaged. - . ’ 

In a short time the mills’ tall smoke- 
stacks loomed in sight. The logs thickened 
until it was with difficulty that Captain 
Marsh could thread his way among them 
atall. Shortl Orde, standing by the wheel 
in the pilot-house, could see down the 
stretches of the river a crowd of men work- 
ing antlike. ; 

“They've ot ’em stopped,’’ commented 


. “Look at that gang working from 
eae They haven’t a dozen ‘eat boota 
amo’ ’em.” 

“What do you want me to do?”’ asked 
tain Marsh. 
Opis is a navigable river, isn’t it?” 


lied Orde. ‘‘Run through.” 
Marsh rang for half speed and began to 
nose his way gently through the loosely- 
floating logs. Soon the tug had reached 
the scene of activity, and headed straight 
for the slender line of booms hitched end 
toend and stretching quite across the river. 

“I'm afraid we’ll just ride over them if 
we hit them too slow,” suggested Marsh. 

Orde looked at his watch. 

“We'll be late for the mail unless we 
hurry,” said he. 

Marsh whirled the spokes of his wheel over 
and rang the engine-room bell. The water 
churned white behind; the tug careened. 

“Vat you do! Stop!” cried Heinzman 
from one of the boats. 

Orde stuck his head from the pilot- 
house door. 

“You’re obstructing navigation,” he 
yelled. ‘I’ve got to go to town to buy a 


p. 

The prow of the tug, accurately aimed 
by Marsh, hit square in the junction of two 
of the booms. ‘Tnenedienel the water was 
agitated on both sides, and for a hundred 
feet or so, by the pressure of the long poles 
sidewise. Mt a moment of strain; 
then the links snapped; and the Sprite 
mw joyously through the opening. 

he booms, swept aside by the current, 
floated to either shore. The river was open. 

Orde, his head still out the door, looked 


ck. 

“Slow down, Marsh,”’ said he. ‘‘Let’s 
see the show.”’ 

Already the logs caught by the booms 
had taken their motion and had swept past 
the pening. Although the lonesome tug 
Heinzman had on the work immediately 
picked up one end of the broken boom, and 
with it started out into the river, she found 
difficulty in making headway against the 
sweep of the logs. After a long struggle 
she reached the middle of the river, where 
she was able to hold her own. 

a, Wonder what next?” speculated Orde. 

How are they going to get the other end 
of the boom out from the other bank?” 

Captain Marsh had reversed the Sprite. 
The tug lay nearly motionless amidstream, 
her propeller slowly revolving. 

Up-river all the small boats gathered in 
a line, connected one to the other by a 
rope. The tug passed over to them the 
cable attached to the boom. Evidently 
the combined efforts of the rowboats were 
counted on to hold the half-boom across 
the current, while the tug brought out the 
other half. When the tug dropped the 
cable Orde laughed. 

Nobody but a Dutchman would have 
jrought of that!” he cried. ‘‘Now for the 


Immediately the weight fell on the 
= boats, Tees were dragged irresistibly 
kward. Even from a distance the three 
men on the Sprite could make out the 
vitewater as the oars splashed and 
churned and frantically poe + crabs in a 
pe ore os hold thelr own. Marsh 
escope, the te mi 
down ‘his = pe ars streaming 
It's better than a goat-fight,” said he. 
tilely protesting, the rowboats were 
ackward, turned as a whip is 
beet and strung out along the bank 


Mn he have to have two tugs before 
mented nag the break that way,” com- 


“Sure thing,” replied Captain Marsh. 


But at that moment a black smoke 
rolled up over the marshes, and shortly 
around the bend from above came the 
Lucy Belle. 
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The Lucy Belle was the main excuse for | 


calling the river navigable. 


and Monrovia. In luck, she could cover 
the forty miles in a day. It was no un- 
usual thing, however, for the Lucy Belle 
to hang up indefinitely on some one of the 
numerous shifting sand-bars. For that 
reason she carried more imperishable 
freight than passengers. In appearance 
she was two-storied, with twin smoke- 
stacks, an iron Indian on her top, and a 
- splutter-behind ” paddle wheel. 

‘There comes his: help,” said Orde. 
‘‘Old Simpson would stop to pick up a 
bogus three-cent piece.” 

ure enough, on hail from one of the 
rowboats, the Lucy Belle slowed down and 
stopped. After a short conference she 
steamed clumsily over to get hold of one 
end of the boom. The tug took the other. 
In time, and by dint of much splashing, 
some collisions, and several attempts, the 
ends of the booms were united. 

By this time, however, nearly all the 
logs had escaped. The tug, towing a 
string of rowboats, set out in pursuit. 

The Sprite continued on her way until 
beyond sight. Then she slowed down 

in. The Lucy Belle churned around 
the bend, and turned in toward the tug. 

‘‘She’s going to speak us,” marveled 
Orde. ‘‘I wonder what the dickens she 
wants.” 

“‘Tug ahoy!’’ bellowed a red-faced indi- 
vidual from the upper deck. He was 
dressed in blue and brass buttons, carried 
a telescope in one hand, and was liberally 
festooned with gold braid and embroidered 
anchors. 

‘* Answer him,’’ Orde commanded Marsh. 

‘*Hullo there, Commodore; what is it?” 
— the tug captain. 

he red-faced figure glared down for a 
moment. 

“They want a tug up there at Heinz- 
man’s. Can you go?” 

‘‘Sure!”’ cried Marsh, choking. 

The Lucy Belle sheered off magnificently. 

‘“‘What do you think of that?’ Marsh 
asked Orde. 

‘*The Commodore always acts as if that 
old raft was a sixty-gun frigate,’’ was 
Orde’s noncommittal answer. ‘‘ Head up- 
stream again.” 

Heinzman saw the Sprite coming and 
rowed out frantically, splashing at every 
stroke, arid yelling with every breath. 

“Don’t you go through there! Vait a 
minute! Stop, I tell you!” 

‘Hold up,” said Orde to Marsh. 

Heinzman rowed alongside, dropped his 
oars and my = his brow. 

“Vat you do?” he demanded heatedly. 

“‘I forgot the money to buy my stamp 
with,’”’ said Orde sweetly. ‘‘I’m going 
back to get it.” 

‘‘Not through my pooms!”’ cried Heinz- 
man. 

“Mr. Heinzman,” said Orde severely, 
“‘you are obstructing a navigable stream. 
I am doing business, and I cannot be inter- 
fered with.” 

“‘But my logs!” cried the unhappy mill- 
man. 

“T have nothing to do with your logs. 
You are driving your own logs,” Orde re- 
minded him. 

Heinzman vituperated and pounded the 


nwale. 

‘*Go ahead, Marsh!”’ said Orde. 

The tug gathered way. Soon Heinzman 
was forced to let go. For a second time 
the chains were snapped. Orde and Marsh 
looked back over the churning wake left by 
the Sprite. The severed ends of the boom 
were swinging back toward either shore. 
Between them floated a rowboat. In the 
rowboat gesticulated a pudgy man. The 
river was well sprinkled with logs. Evi- 
dently the sorting was going on well. 

‘May as well go back to the works,” 
said Orde. ‘‘He won’t string them to- 
gether in to-day—not if he waits for 
that tug he sent Simpson for.” 

Accordingly they returned to the booms, 
where work was suspended while Orde de- 
tailed to an appreciative audience the 
happenings below. This tickled the men 
immensely. 

“Why, we hain’t sorted out more’n about 
a million feet of his logs,’’ cried Rollway 
Charley. ‘‘ He hain’t seen no logs yet!” 

They turned with new enthusiasm to the 
work of shunting Heinzman’s logs into the 
channel. 


She made | 
trips as often as she could between Redding | 
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In ten minutes, however, the stableman 
picked his way out over the booms with a 
message for Orde. 

“Mr. Heinzman’s ashore, and wants to 
see you,” said he. 

Orde and Jim Denning exchanged 
glances. 

““’*Coon’s come down,”’ said the latter. 

Orde found the millman pacing restlessly 
up and down before a steaming pair of 
horses. Newmark, perched on a stump, 
was surveying him sardonically and chew- 
ing the end of an unlighted cigar. 

“‘Here you poth are!’’ burst out Heinz- 
man when Orde stepped ashore. ‘‘Now 
this must stop. I must not lose my logs! 
Vat is your probosition?”’ 

Newmark broke in quickly before Orde 
could speak. 

“T’ve told Mr. Heinzman,” said he, 
“that we would sortand deliver the rest 
of his logs for two dollars a thousand.” 

“That will be about it,” agreed Orde. 

“But,” exploded Heinzman, ‘‘that is as 
much as you agreet to drive and deliffer my 
whole cut!” 

“‘Precisely,”’ said Newmark. 

‘*Put I haf all the yoy 9 of driving 
the logs myself. Why shoult I pay you for 
doing what I haf alretty paid to haf done?” 

Orde chuckled. 

‘‘Heinzman,” said he, ‘‘I told you I’d 
make you scratch vel. Now it’s time 
to talk business. ou thought you were 
boring with a mighty auger, but it’s time 
to revise. We aren’t forced to bother with 
your logs, and you're lucky to get out so 
easy. ft I turn your whole drive into the 
river you'll lose more than half of it out- 
right, and it’ll cost you a heap to salvage 
the rest. And what’s more, I’ll turn ’em 
in before you can get hold of a pile-driver. 
I’ll sort night and day,’’ he bluffed, ‘‘and 
by to-morrow morning you won’t have a 
stick of timber above my booms.” He 
laughed again. “You want to get down to 
business a ed sudden.” 

When finally Heinzman had driven sadly 
away, and the whole drive, Heinzman’s 
logs included, was pouring into the main 
boom, Orde stretched his arms over his 
head in a luxury of satisfaction. , 

“That just about settles that campaign,” 
he said to Newmark. 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t,’”’ replied the latter 
decidedly. 

‘“Why?” asked Orde surprised. ‘‘ You 
don’t imagine he’ll do anything more?” 

“No, but I will,’’ said Newmark. 


Late in the fall Orde started for the 
office. With every step his elation in- 
creased. At the office he threw open his 
desk with a slam. Newmark jumped nerv- 
ously and frowned. Orde’s big, open and 
brusque manners bothered him as they 
would have bothered a cat. 

“‘Got a son and heir over at my cog 
called Orde in his big voice. ‘‘This old 
firm’s got to hustle now, I tell you.” 

“Congratulate you, I’m sure,”’ said New- 
mark, rather shortly. ‘‘Mrs. Orde is doing 
well, I hope?”’ 

‘*Fine, Fne! ” cried Orde. 

Newmark dropped the subject and 
plunged into a business matter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


_— first season of the Boom Company 
was most successful. Its prospects for 
the future were bright. The drive had been 
delivered to its various owners at a price 
below what it had cost them severally, 
and without the necessary attendant 
bother. Therefore the loggers were only 
too willing to renew their contracts for 
another year. This did not satisfy New- 
mark, however. 

‘““What we want,” he told Orde, ‘‘is a 
charter giving us exclusive rights on the 
river, and authorizing us to ask toll. I’m 
going to try and get one out of the legis- 
lature.” 

He departed for Lansing as soon as the 
Assembly opened, and almost immedi- 
ately became lost in one of those fierce 
struggles of politics not less bitter because 
concealed. Heinzman was already on the 
ground. 

Newmark had the shadow of right on 
his side, for he applied for the charter on 
the basis of the river improvements already 
put in by his firm. einzman, however, 
poaeen much political influence, a deep 

nowledge of the subterranean workings of 
plot and counterplot, and a ‘‘barrel.’”’ Al- 
though armed with an pag incontest- 
able right, Newmark soon found him- 
self fighting on the defensive. Heinzman 
wanted the improvements already existing 
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condemned and sold as a public utility to 
the highest bidder. He offered further 
tees as to future improvements. 
n addition were other and more potent 
arguments proffered behind closed doors. 
Many cases resolved themselves into a bald 
question of cash. Others demanded diplo- 
macy. Jobs, fat contracts, business favors, 
influence, were all flung out te Ba 
as absolute as though stamped with the 
dollar mark. Newspapers all over the 
State were pressed into service. These, 
bought up by Heinzman and his prospec- 
tive partners in a lucrative business, spoke 
virtuously of private piracy of what are 
now called public utilities, the exploiting 
of the pas natural wealths, and all the 
rest of a species the more convincing in 
that it was in many other cases only too 
true. The independent journals, unin- 
formed of the rights of the case, either 
remained silent on the matter, or groped 
Pe puzzled and undecided manner on both 
sides. 
Against this secret but effective organi- 
zation Newmark most unexpectedly found 
himself ge He had anticipated bein 
absent but a week; he became involve 
in an affair of months. 
With decision he applied himself to the 
roblem. He took rooms at the hotel, sent 
or Orde, began at once to set in motion the 
machinery of opposition. The refreshed 
resources of the company were strained to 
the breaking point in order to raise money 
for this new campaign opening before it. 
Orde, returning to nsing after a trip 
devoted to the carrying out of Newmark’s 
directions as to finances, was dismayed at 
the tangle of strategy and er 
innuendo, vague and formless cobwe 
forces by which he was surrounded. He 
could make nothing of them. They 
brushed his face, he felt their influence, 
yet he could place his finger on no tangible 
and comprehensive solidity. Among these 
delicate and complicated cross-currents 
Newmark moved silent, cold, secret. He 
seemed to understand them; to play with 
them; to manipulate them as elements of 
the game. Above them was the hollow 
shock of the ostensible battle—the speeches, 
the loud talk in lobbies, the news- 

aper virtue, indignation, accusations; 

ut the real struggle was here in the fur- 
tive ways, in whispered words delivered 
hastily aside, in hotel halls on the way to 
and from the stairs, behind closed doors of 
rooms without open transoms. 

Orde, in comic despair, acknowledged 
that it was all ‘‘too deep for him.” Never- 
theless it was soon borne in on him that the 
new company was struggling for its very 
right to existence. It had been doing that 
from the first; but now to Orde the fight, 
the existence, had a new importance. The 
company up to this point had been a 
scheme merely, an experiment that might 
win or lose. Now, with the history of a 
drive behind it, it had become a living 
entity. Orde would have fought against 
its dissolution as he would have fought 
against a murder. Yet he had practically 
to stand one side, watching Newmark’s 
slender, gray-clad, tense figure gliding here 
and there, more silent, more reserved, 
more watchful every day. 

The fight endured through most of the 
first half of the session. When finally it 
became evident to Heinzman that New- 
mark would win, he made the issue of toll 
rates the ditch of his last resistance, trying 
to force legal charges so low as to eat u 
the profits. At the last, ‘1owever, the bill 
passed the board. The company had its 
charter. 

At what price only Newmark could have 
told. He had fought with the tense earnest- 
ness of the nervous temperament that 
fights to win without count of the cost. 
The firm was established; but it was as 
heavily in debt as its credit would stand. 
Newmark himself, though as calm and 
reserved and precise as ever, seemed to 
have turned gray, and one of his eyelids had 
acquired a slight nervous twitch which 
persisted for some months. He took his 
seat at the desk, however, as calmly as 
ever. In three days the scandalized howls 
of bribery and corruption had given place 
in the newspapers to some other sensation. 

“Joe,” said Orde to his partner, ‘“‘how 
about all this talk? Is there really any- 
thing in it? You haven’t gone in for that 
business, have you?” 

Newmark stretched his arms wearily. 

‘Press bought up,” he replied. ‘‘I 
know for a fact that old Stanford got five 
hundred dollars from some of the Heinz- 
man interests. I could have swung him 
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back for an extra hundred; but it wasn’t 
worth while. They howl bribery at us to 
distract attention from their own per- 
formances.”’ 

With this evasive reply Orde contented 
himself. Whether it satisfied him, or 
whether he was loth to pursue the subject 
further, it would be impossible to say. 

“It’s cost us plenty, anyway,” he said 
after a moment’s consideration. ‘‘The 
proposition’s got a load on it. It will take 
us a long time to get out of debt. The 
river-driving won’t pay quite so big as we 
thought it would,” he concluded, with a 
rueful little laugh. 

“Tt will pay pee d well enough,” re- 
plied Newmark decidedly, “and it gives 
us a vantage-point to work from. You 
don’t suppose we are going to quit at river- 
driving, do you? We want to look around 
for some timber of our own; there’s where 
the big money is. And perhaps we can buy 
a schooner or two and go into the carrying 
trade—the country’s alive with oppor- 
tunity. Newmark and Orde means some- 
pce Bie these fellows now. We can have 
anything we want, if we just reach out 
for it!” 

His thin figure, ordinarily slightly askew, 
had straightened; his steel-gray imper- 
sonal eyes had lit up behind the bowed 
glasses, and were seeing things beyond the 
wall at which they gazed. Orde looked up 
at him with a sudden admiration. 

“You're the brains of this concern,” 
said he. 

‘‘We'll get on,’ replied Newmark, the 
fire dying from his eyes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor’s Note— This story will be complete in 
five parts. 


Mackaye the Poet 


fe poet has not had much of a chance 
in this rapid-fire era. of best-selling 
fiction, but once in a while one comes 
— who compels interest and an audience 
for his work. Percy Mackaye is one of 
this sort. He has the somewhat rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few American 
mea of his day who have succeeded in 

aving a blank-verse play actually pro- 
duced by a legitimate manager. The first 
was Jeanne d’Arc and the latest is Sapho 
and Phaon. 

Mr. Mackaye, who is barely past thirty, 
is a Harvard man. Before he was able to 
give all his time to writing he taught 
school in New York. He comes by his 
= naturally, for he is the son of Steele 

ackaye, who was author, playwright, 
actor, lecturer, inventor and man of genius 
generally. Heis, perhaps, best remembered 
as the author of Hazel Kirke and Paul 
Kauvar. 

Young Mackaye has the face and look of 
the poet and dreamer, but at the same time 
he has a strong and convincing personality. 
He is one of that interesting group of 
literary men and artists who comprise the 
well-known colony at Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire, and whose members are sometimes 
called The Cornish Men. It was founded 
by Augustus Saint Gaudens, the sculptor, 
and it was here that he lived for many years, 
and where he died. 

Others who live up there are Winston 
Churchill, the novelist; Maxfield Parrish, 
the artist; Kenyon Cox, Robert Herrick, 
Norman areas, Sherman Evarts, Lang- 
don Mitchell, the on kage es and others. 
William Vaughn Moody, the poet and play- 
wright, will very likely join the colony this 
winter. 

Mackaye has regular hours for work like 
any other writing man. He writes every 
morning. Some days he produces only 
ten lines; some days none at all. He is 
fond of the outdoors, and composes much 
of his work while riding horseback. He 
believes that, instead of going back to 
classic themes, the American playwright 
in blank verse may well find his inspiration 
in the living and vital American subjects 
and in American history. It is understood 
that he will devote some of his future plays 
to them. 

Mr. Mackaye, incidentally, is one of a 
brilliant group of children. His brother 
James is the author of the somewhat 
remarkable work called The Economy of 
Happiness; another brother is an instructor 
in Forestry at Harvard, and a third, who 
was a gifted actor and artist, died on the 
threshold of a career. His sister, who is 
named Hazel after the heroine of her 
father’s play, is on the stage and is acting 
in Sapho and Phaon. 
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Your Savings 
SOME HELPS TO SAVING 


(iil) BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


HE various helps to saving oreage | 
explained in this department have all 
had the same object in view, namely, 

the conserving of the people’s money in 
some definite, regular way. There is still 
another helpful agency to this end which 
not only constitutes a systematic form of 
saving but provides a home at the same 
time. It is commonly known as the build- 
ing and loan plan, and through its work 
many thousands of people in all parts of 
the country have been taught the lessons 
of thrift and been able to secure a roof 
which they could call their own. In a 
large sense no agency for saving could be 
more significant or constructive than this 
one, because the home is, after all, the 
bulwark of society and the safeguard of 
civilization. The very realization of the 
individual ownership of a home has been 
an uplifting force for the whole race. 

To make the average wage-earner wait 
until he had accumulated enough money 
to build a home, or buy one, was a hardship, 
because it took a ery long time, and the 
saver was thus deprived of many years of 
comfort and convenience. It was to rem- 
edy this that the building and loan move- 
ment came into being, primarily as a 
codperative scheme which should enable the 
pea by the pooling of their savings, to 

orrow money for a home on easy terms 
and enjoy the benefits of the home while 
they were paying for it. This was the 
original broad plan. There have been vari- 
ations and developments, but none deviat- 
ing, in the main, from the real purpose of 
enabling the people to obtain their homes 
in the simplest, cheapest and easiest way. 

This movement began in Great Britain, and 

was introduced into this country in 1831, 

in Philadelphia, and Pennsylvania remains 

one of its strongholds. 


Saving for a Home 


The building and loan association is simply 
a form of savings-bank, controlled, owned 
and operated by the people. There is, per- 
haps, no better definition of it than that 
embodied in the banking laws of the State 
of New York, which is: ‘‘The object and 
purpose of such an association shall be to 
encourage industry, frugality, home build- 
ing and saving among its members, the 
accumulation of saving, the loaning of such 
accumulations to its members, and the 
repayment to each member of his savings 
when they have accumulated to a certain 
sum, or at — time when he shall desire 
the same, or the association shall desire to 
repay the same.”’ 
he capital of the association consists 
of the accumulated savings of the members, 
which is divided into shares whose value 
ranges from fifty dollars to two hundred 
and fifty dollars, according to the State in 
which the association is located, and its by- 
laws. This value is known as the maturing 
value, which means that each share runs 
for a certain period until it matures or is 
worth a specified amount, which is the sum 
of the installments paid on it and the divi- 
dends they earn. Then the share is ‘‘paid 
up,” and the owner may get his money 
back. These shares are usually issued in 
series — that is, a definite number at a defi- 
nite time. Originally, associations issued 
but one series, and when this expired or 
matured the work of the association was 
terminated. Gradually these associations 
were modified in plan so as to issue new 
series at stated intervals, as, for example, 
every six months. The plan of late years 
has been further modified, especially in 
Ohio, by what is known as the “permanent 
lan,’ under which savings shares are 
issued at any time. 

A member may uy any number of 
shares from one up, and he may pay for it 
in installments as low as twenty-five cents 
for each one, payable weekly or monthly. 
These installments are called dues. If the 
are not paid regularly a fine is imp ; 
This is simply a spur to systematic saving. 
Dividends are paid on the shares. 

One of the most important features, if 
not the most important, of building and 
loan associations is the lending of money, 
for it is this which enables its members to 
build their homes. Only shareholders can 
be borrowers. 
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LAND & WATER COMPANY 


Maturing Annually, 1910 to 1918 


(1) An absolute First and Prior Lien on rich Agricultural Land, the soil 
of which is unsurpassed in Productiveness by any in the United States. 
This lien is created by the State in favor of the Company, under direct authorization of the United States. 
Looe money mortgages of some 2,000 settlers (who have purchased tracts of from 40 
to 160 acres each) to the amount of one and one-quarter times the par of the outstanding bonds. 
AMERICAN 
APANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
s, $3,600,000. This is the largest operating Water Works Company in the World. 
It has paid annual dividends of never less than 6% for the past 20 years. 
then five times the annual interest charges on the $2,000,000 bonds of this issue, which are 
unconditionally guaranteed, as to prompt payment of principal and interest. 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT Legislation, known as the 
“Carey Act,” which assures under its provisions every safeguard, 
making possible the strong security afforded by the present bond issue. 
TRUSTEE: The American Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
The features combining to make this issue an unusually strong and attractive 
investment, are set forth more fully in a descriptive circular, and in a profusely 
illustrated booklet on “Irrigation,” which will be mailed free upon request. 


For further Reference, write any Bank in Pittsburgh 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION SECURITIES COMPANY 
Room 1011, Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATER WORKS & GUARANTEE 
Established 1882. Paid-up 


Its annual net earnings equal 


L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec’y and Treas. 














The William R. Compton Co. 
Offers You 


TAX BONDS 


to net attractive rates. 

We own 26 separate issues of School, City, 
Village and County Bonds. 

Satisfied customers in 30 States. 
ance Companies, Colleges buy of us. 

Our Booklet D—‘An Argument for Tax Bonds,” 
has convinced hundreds. 

Send your name for our mailing list. 


8 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri 


Banks, Insur- 














Fractional Lots—Stocks | 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. 


New York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 104% 
tr annum at present quotations. 
AILED Upon REQUEST WITHOUT CHARGE TO YOU, 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


66 Broadway New York 


Financing enerrise 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business Cocke. 


The Ronald Press,Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway, N.Y. 








posts you on business news, 


66 Business Aid ” methods, and new law points ; 


answers legal questions, etc. 
It's a trouble saver. Try the magazine 3 mos. for 25c 
** BUSINESS AID,”’ 116 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Write | 
for circular A 19, describing securities listed upon the | 


Address | 


Try It Yourself 
{FIVE DAYS FREE 


This simple, practical, ac- 
curate computer costs only 
a fraction of the price of key 
machines and does every- 
thing they do except print 


The Rapid 














| . P . 
Adding Machine 
works right on the books or on 
the desk. It's a wonder as a time- 
ae Saver and result-getter. Capacity, 
$9,999,999.99. If it doesn't ‘‘ make good,’’ you're nothing 
out. May we send it? Postal us for Free Catalog. 
THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
254 Lake Shore Road, Benton Harbor, Mich, 








“Get There” && 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK& 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills and mud. 
Engine —10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled, chain 
drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 2 to 25 m. 
per hr.—30 miles on 1 gal.of gasoline. Highest quality 
finish, workmanship and materials. Absolutely safe 
and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 

BLACK MPG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 


| 
| [JDSONX Freight Forwarding Co. 
| Reduced rates on household goods to 
and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 
Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, 


| St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, 
| San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 



























Te 9 
WYO Sectional 


FREIGHT PAID 


Send for Our New Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different 
grades from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases to the highly polished 
Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 

THE Z. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, Little Falls, New York 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


ON APPROVAL ~ ] 00 PER SECTION 
. 





Bookcases 


4 OF . The Lundstrom Sectional 
Pn, Bookcases are made for and 
fe universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 

the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with the latest 
practical improvements, com- 

bine to make them the leading 
sectional bookcases. 

Rigid economy, acquired by the manu- 
facture of a single product in large quanti- 
ties andour modern methods of selling direct 

to the user, enable us to offer a superior article 
at a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser, 


AND UP 





New York Office, Flatiron Bidg. 








PREVENTS TOOTH BRUSH CONFUSION 


IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD 


Each member buys a different emblem, found near the hole by which you hang brush in your own place to keep dry and 


clean, Curved handle reaches ail the teeth. 
Made under American sanitary conditions. 
antees. 


Children's 25c 


Bristles trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. 
Comes in the yellow box that protects and guar- 
By mail or at dealers 


Adults’ 35c, Youths’ 25c 

















Senda for 
our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 






















«The Girl 
and the 






The gold box — 
4 remember — the 
gold box—marks Johnston's 


Swiss HtyuleMilk (Ghorcolate(ffreams 


I am convinced that my discovery of how best to 
combine Swiss Style Milk Chocolate with the Johnston 
exclveive recipe for cream filling was nothing short of 
an inspiration. You have never tasted such perfectly 
satisfying chocolates — such delicate blending of flavors 
—such mouth-watering consistency. 

You may not even care for the ordinary chocolate 
creams —but I know that my Swiss Style Milk Choco- 
lates are so different, so much better, so distinctive in 
every way, that I am going to bring their goodness to 
the knowledge of every candy lover — every where. 

My recipe and the Johnston method make this good- 
ness possible because I use only the purest and most 
expensive ingredients that money can buy — but — you 
can convince yourself — you should do so and 


Give Yourself a Treat 


Simply try a box of Johnston's creamy, sweetly satisfying choco- 
late cream perfection. 

Your druggist or confectioner has them in exquisite gold boxes in 
two sizes —at40 and 80 cents; if he hasn't, send me your clealer’s name 
enclosing five 2-cent stamps and I'll send you a dainty souvenir anda 

Or, send full 
Generous Sample Box Free {.3a0 
regular size package — it will be sent prepaid anywhere. 

After that Johneton’s alone will satisfy you. Just address me 
this way — 






» 


Enclosed find five 2-cent stamps for sample box of Johnston's 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolates, to be sent to 


Name annette 
Address putaisians —_ 
Aly Dealer's Name ts — 


, 4, 








“ITS A 
ON THEE 








Would you wear a Shoulder Brace if you could find 
one that just suited you? Piace your hands on some one's 
shoulders with the thumbs on the shoulder blades and 


press in. Notice how quickly it straightens the figure. 


fiamble’s Improved Shoulder Brace 


is made with non-rustable steels that press im upon the 
shoulder blades exactly as the thumbs do, and it is the 
onl, 


y that actually makes and the figure 
straight and at same time allows bie freedom 
of ac —such materials as elastic, webbing, etc., con- 
form to the figure and will not give the desired support. 


The Gamble is a perfect shoulder brace and an excellent 
suspender. Has stood the test for 14 years. 

Your dealer will sell you a Gamble Brace and guarantee 
satisfaction, He will refund the purchase price in 
shoukl you care to return the brace after wearing it one week. 
Or, we will fill your order direct, under same guarantee. 
Prices—for men and women, §1.25; for boys and misses, 
$1.00 prepaid. Sfecial springs for extreme cases, S0c 
extra. Give snug (not tight) chest measure over vest. 


The Gamble Shonider Brace Co,, 107i Millard Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 

















Send for my a page illustrated 
sk 


book, 
Lang and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathin 
clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations. 
The information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECK MANN, 
Respiratory Specialist, 
762 Bristol Bidg., 500 Sth Ave. NewYork 


NEW BOOK FREE. Tells all about 
PATENTS Patents and how to obtain them. Explains 
the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi- 


ness. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., $20 F St.,Washington, D.C. 


“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 











Size 4% xin. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten. can’trust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 20¢., 
2 gold plated 30¢. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 

D. &. CLAMP CO., Met. 


Bidg., New York City. 








The usual form of lending is to auction 
off the money in the treasury of the asso- 
ciation. This is done in open session of all 
the members. The member who bids the 
highest interest gets first chance at the 
money. There is usually a fixed minimum, 
as, for example, in chusetts, where it 
is five per cent. The difference between 
this rate and the rate bid by the borrower 
is called the premium. The total interest 
is usually more than that q00= in the 
regular channels of banking, although the 
fact that the borrower, as a shareholder, 
is participating in the earnings of the asso- 
ciation generally makes the net cost of the 
loan less than if it were made through a 
private lender. 

The borrower usually has a piece of 
ground on which he wants to build. He 
gives as security for his loan not only the 
pledge of his but a first agen 
on his property. Often, however, people 
begin to buy shares when they do not own 
property, but accumulate funds for a piece 
of property by er Sy mane In this way 
ag, | get a start for the home building. 

ne striking feature of building and loan 
association borrowing is the constantly 
decreasing interest. A concrete illustra- 
tion is a loan made by a New York com- 
any which is a modification of the original 
ending plan. The amount is one thousand 
dollars, and it is wiped out in eleven years 
and seven months by the payment of ten 
dollars a month for one hundred and thirty- 
eight months, and $7.79 for the one hun- 
dred and thirty-ninth month. The total 
interest is $387.79. The original monthly 
payment was five dollars forinterest and five 
dollars for principal. With each succeeding 
month the interest decreased and the prin- 
cipal increased. The interest is at the rate 
of six per cent. a year, interest being cal- 
culated only upon the sum remaining due 
on the first day of each month. 

Usually a shareholder may withdraw his 
money at any time, there being a penalty, 
as a rule, in the shape of a deduction of a 

art of the earnings credited if withdrawn 

efore maturity. In case the shareholder 
needs money and does not desire to with- 
draw he can always secure ninety per cent. 
of the paid-up value of his shares as a loan 
upon his personal note. 

These are the elementary principles of 
the building and loan scheme. The two 

lans in widest operation at present are the 

hiladelphia or Pennsylvania plan, and the 
Dayton or Ohio plan. In a general way 
the difference between these plans is that 
the former follows the original and more 
restrictive methods, requiring shares to be 
subscribed for in series and the install- 
ments to be paid with exact regularity, the 
delinquent members being fined more or 
less severely. 

The Ohio associations follow a plan made 
notable by the growth of the largest asso- 
ciation in the —. which, by the way, 
is in Dayton, and under which the members 
are permitted practically to pay as they 
please and draw as they please. 


The Straight Savings Features 


Some idea of the development of the 
movement may be obtained when it is 
stated that, according to the latest reports, 
the total number of associations operating 
is 5315, and that 1,609,714 people share in 
their benefits. The total assets of the asso- 
ciations are $673,129,198. In nearly every 
State where the associations operate ex- 
tensively there is a league of associations. 
These are all members of a national federa- 
tion called the United States League of 
Local Building and Loan Associations. 
Its motto is, “‘ American home, the safe- 
guard of American liberties.” 

While the definite object of the building 
and loan association is to build homes, the 
movement, as already indicated, has under- 
gone variations. In all of these the funda- 
mental idea of making saving compulsory 
has been generally observed. There have 
been developed, a among the asso- 
ciations of Ohio and in New York, straight 
savings departments which make the asso- 
ciations itimate competitors of the 
savings-ban Savings are received with- 
out agreement as to periodical payments, 
and regular dividends, usually at the rate 
of five tod cent., are paid on them. Some 
of this kind of oo tans | is done by 
mail. The associations can afford to pay 
five per cent. on the money, which is more 
than the great majority of savings-banks 
pay, because their expenses ‘of operation 
are not so “seed as those of savings-banks. 
Some of these associations issue paid-up 
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‘Theuse of “Strathmore Parchment’ 
for business stationery serves in 
another way the same purpose as 


a finely furnished office. Both 


make a favorable impression and > 
create prestige. 


Gtrathmore Marchment 


is worthy of use in business houses of the 
highest rank. In “body,” in strength, in crisp- 
ness, in beauty of texture and in “feel” it is 
the superior of any bond paper now on the 
market. Your pminter or lithographer will 
be glad to show you specimens. 

If you use booklets and catalogs to advertise 
your business, you will be interested in the sam- 
ple books of “Strathmore Quality ” Book and 
Cover Papers. Your printer has them, or they 
will be sent on request to buyers of printing. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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DRESS SHIRTS 


We are responsible to you for fit and workmanship; 
Fashion orders styles and we obey—promptly. We 
are well acquainted with Fashion and often receive 
her order first. $1.50 and more. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers of ARROW Collars, 459 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
THE CLUETT SHIRT BOOK WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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ELECTRICITY 
Girdles the Globe 


Itisthe giant forceof theCentury. 
Electricity offers larger rewards to 
PRACTICALLY trained followers 
than any of the other professions. 
Learn it and you have mastered 
the most fascinating and BEST 
PAID calling of to-day. 
Our school, the most thoroughly 
equipped in the United States, teaches 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY inall 
its branches, and nothing else. 

Individual instruction, day or eve- 
ning, by skilled teachers. 

Booklet ‘‘E”’ tells the story. Write 
for it, It’s FREE. 


The New York Electrical Trade School 
39 West 17th Street, New York 


No connection with any other School or Institute. 
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CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT | 
Amply secured by first mort- | 
gages on improved real estate, 

THE FREE BOOKLET 
tells of them—and of this com- f 
pany’s reliability and methods }) 
of doing business— write for it. |} 
Calvert M & Deposit Co. 


1047 Calvert ., Baltimore, Md. ie 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The educational, business and mining center of the Southwest— 
Population in 1900, 7,531; Jan. 1, 1908, 22,000— Metropolis and 
chief commercial city of Arizona — Unrivaled business oppor- 
tunities — Intensive farming and the dairy business exception- 
ally profitable —Stock-raising and fruit- growing important 
industries — A world -famous climate and ideal tourist resort. 


Write Chamb ce for 


























FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


OWN A FACTORY 


Big money making concrete blocks. 
Pettyjohn plants successful everywhere, 
Patented Portable and Collapsible Machine 
is the best, fastest, simplest and cheapest. 
No off-bearing. No cracked or broken 
blocks. No expensiveiron pallets. Trade 
rapidly increases, No experience neces- 
sary. Ve furnish complete instruc- 
tions. Now is the time to start. Write 
for full particulars, 


he Petty joha Co., 666 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 














“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 


Stop Forsettine 


You are no greater intellectually than 








yourmemory, l-asy,inexpensive. Increases 
ss income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
business details, studies, conversation; develops will, public 


speaking, personality. Send today for Free Booklet, Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO 


Yan) PATENT ‘voo" INVENT! 


60 lg 
‘we Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 
$1,900.000 offered for One Invention 


FREE BOOK: gives list of inventions wanted; tells 
\ how to protect them. Write for it. 
e\p" Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 

*% No charge for report as to patentability ; sent) sketch 
or model. Patents advertised for sale free. 


~ t WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys 
1257 F St., Washington, D. C. 


e Write us regarding re- 

OvINg est ducedratesand through 

cars for shipments of 

household effects to and from Western States. Modern stcrage 

warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Address 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 

215 P Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 29 P Broadway, New York 
















MONEY and 
RECREATION in SQUabs 

Practical Squab Book Free — contains 
illustrations and valuable information never 
published before. The result of years of 
practical breeding. Sent to you on receipt 
of 10c to cover mailing. Melrose Squab Co., 
66-24 Harwood Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 





10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send 10 dull blades with 26c. Same blades returned 
mee better than new, in neat mailing case. 
hemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
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Cie Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, 








investment certificates ranging in denom- 
ination from one hundred dollars up. The 
funds secured in this way are invested 
mainly in small first m es on homes. 

The whole building and loan movement 
has been a big social and economic de- 
vel . The -original associations were 
neighborhood affairs, embracing the people 
who lived within a comparatively short 
radius of each other, and so they continue 


in P Ivania and many other States. 
The mem meet every week. 
The scheme has been taken up in a co- 


operative way by various industries and 
activities. In New York, for example, one 
of t -known associations began with a 
group of workers ona metropolitan news- 
paper; another was started by a club of 
school-teachers; a third was composed, 
originally, bank clerks, while a fourth 
was organized by railroad employees. 
More than one great railroad system has 
found it a great advan to encourage 
the organization of a ding and loan 
association among its employees. It has 
invariably made for sobriety, thrift and 
good service. 


The Abuses of the Movement 


Like every other movement which touches 
the people’s money, the building and loan 
project has had its abuses, chief of which 
were the practices of many of the so-called 
‘‘national” associations. A careful exam- 
ination of these practices is of interest and 
value to every member, or every one who 
expects to be a member, of a building and 
loan association. They grew out of the 
widespread popularity of the scheme. 
Everywhere the associations, which up to 
that time had been ‘‘local” organizations, 
had thrived. Therefore wily promoters 
said: ‘‘Why not organize national asso- 
ciations which should do business any- 
where?” The first of these associations 
was formed in 1886. 

Like its numerous successors of similar 
scope, it made extravagant promises which 
were seldom, if ever, realized. In their 
very inception these associations were in 
conflict with the original and fundamental 
building and loan idea. Instead of being 
coéperative they were organized for the 
principal benefit of the promoters. These 
promoters sent smooth, persuasive agents 
to many localities to organize branches. 
They were paid one dollar for every share 
of stock they wrote. Some wrote as many 
as five hundred a week. Some of these 
national associations promised dividends 
as high as sixteen per cent. ane A loaned 
money on second mortgages, which are 
often a very precarious investment. Their 
home offices were elaborately furnished, 
and their salary lists were excessive. The 
inevitable result of all this extravagance 
and mismanagement was that the com- 
panies began to fail right and left, and it 
was the collapse of this ‘‘national”’ move- 
ment which brought discredit upon the 
whole scheme. 

As a result of these abuses many States, 
and especially those in which there are 
many building and loan associations, have 


adopted laws ~~ —_ <9 methods and | 


operations. In New York, for example, 
the associations are under the supervision of 
the State Banking Department and are 
regulated like savings-banks. The State 
requires a detailed statement of business 
every year, and annually the State Super- 
intendent of Banking sends an examiner 
to examine the company’s books and 
securities. No association can make an 
amendment to its by-laws without the ap- 
proval of the Banking Department. This 
eliminates one of the favorite plans of some 
national associations, which was to get in 
members under one set of rules and then 
change them so as to heap benefits upon 
the promoters. The operating expenses 
are limited to 24 per cent. of the indebted- 
ness. This means that if the company 
owes one million dollars it can spend only 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. The 
investments are restricted to those of 
savings-banks. 

Equally stringent are the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania and Ohio also 
place rigid safeguards about the associa- 
tions. a rule, the laws are less strict in 
those States where the building and loan 
movement is new. 

The man who desires to build a home 
with the aid of a building and loan associa- 
tion should see that it is a company oper- 
ating in a State which has adequate laws, 
and where there is honesty, efficiency, 
economy and publicity in its conduct. 
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The Street-Car Telis- 


Side by side they sit ;— one filling an important position in the world — the 
other poorly paid and discontented. The difference between them is due to the 
fact that one man is trained—an expert in his line of work, while the other is aot. 

{f you’re the untrained man and want to advance, write to-day to the 
International Correspondence Schools and learn how you can better your 
position — how you can have your salary raised. 

You’ll be surprised when you learn how easy it all is. Do it mow, while it’s 
fresh in your mind. Tear out the coupon, mark it opposite the occupation you 
like best and mail it to-day. There’s no string to this—no obligation on 
your part—no charge for the information and advice that the coupon will 
bring. Isn’t your whole future - 
worth the finding out? Then, _—_ . . — 
do it now. | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Doesn’t matter how old you i 4 Ben 257i, Serenten,2e. 
are, where you live or what you, do [i | ,.2'p,lin, ritheut fuer obligation on mo part 
—so long as you can read and | which 1 have marked IE 
write the 1. C.S. can help you with- 
out your having to lose a day’s work 
or leave home. Mark the coupon. 

Doesn’t the fact that during 
November 265 students voluntarily 
reported better positions and higher 
salaries obtained as a direct result of 
I. C. S. training prove the willing- 
ness and ability of the I. C. S. to raise 
your salary? This is the average 
number of similar successes re- 
ported every month, Mark the 
coupon NOW. 








Mechanical Drafteman 
Sten Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer§ Elec —- Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 


tvil 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Drafteman 
Architect 
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| Street and No 


































































( Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


is for men of taste who 
want good clothes. 
Ready-for-wear, stylish, 
superbly tailored, the gar- 
ments of your size will fit 
as if made to your meas- 
ure by a custom tailor. 


“Ask the Wearer” 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 
Suits and Overceats 
$12 to $35 
Sold by best Stores 
Write for the booklet ‘‘ M,”” ** Styles 
from Life,’’ covering men’s ‘*‘ Correct 


Dress’” for Spring and Summer and 
“* Useful Law Pcinters,’’ FREE. 


Michaels, Stern & Co. 








Rochester, N.Y. 





Manufacturers 
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Fay & Bowen Motor Boats 


or 















Solid Comfort 


for you and your guests in this 25 ft. stock 
model Fay & Bowen launch. 

Copper riveted throughout, mahogany 
decks, bright oak finish. Fitted with a 
Fay & Bowen 7 H.P. doublecylinder engine 
and silent under water exhaust —a safe, 
comfortable and handsome family boat. 

Send for catalog describing this and other 
boats and full line of reliable engines. 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO, 
111 Lake Street, Geneva, N. Y. 

















LEARN q 
Photo-Engraving or Photography 
Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 
The only college in the world where these paying 
professions are taught successfully. Endorsed by the 
International Association of Photo-Engravers and the 
Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Graduates assisted in securing 

positions. Write for catalogue, and specify the 
course in which you are interested, Address 
Illinois College of Pho phy or ? 952 Wabash Ave. 
Bissell College of Photo Engraving i Effingham, Illinois. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 














$8-000-510,000 
— LY 


is frequently made by own- 
ers of our famous Merry- 
Go-Rounds. It is adelight- 
ful, attractive, big-paying, 
healthful business. Just 
the thing tor the man who 
can't stand indoor work, or 
is not fit for heavy work, 
Just the business for a man 
who has some money and 
y wants to invest it to the 
best advantage. They are 
simple in construction and 
require no special knowl- 
Write for catalogue and particulars, 





edge to operate. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO, 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda,N.Y. 











Ornamental Fence 
Cheaper than wood. Artistic. Strong. 
For lawns, churches, cemeteries. 
"i Send for free Catalog C. Address 

The Ward Fence Company, 
Box 635, Decatur, Indiana, also man- 
ufacturers of Steel Picket Fence and Don’t-Rust 
Farm and Poultry Fence. 


AGENTS 0% — 


PROFIT 


Art leather novelties in Mexican Carved patterns very popular; 











sell readily. 12 samples of belts, purses, pocketbooks, card- 
cases, etc., sent upon receipt of 25c to show sincerity. Look 
them over and when convinced you can sell the articles for 


$6, pay express agent $2.25 and they are yours; if proposition 
does not interest you, agent will return goods to us without 
further cost to you. 24 samples $5 — 50c to accompany order, 

HAWTHORNE ART LEATHER CO. 
120 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal. —— 











CENTS for trial 13 
weeks. In this illus- 
trated national weekly 
all the important news of the 
world is stated clearly, fairly, 





is sincere, reliable, enter- 
taining—THE paper forthe home. §1 year; takes place of §2 to $4 
papers. Try it, 13 wks. for Sc. PATHFINDER, Wash., D. C. 


any special features of greatinterest. Iti 





TYPEWRITERS wix:s 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D, 
Gypeuriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 





STAMPS— 225 ass’t select, incl. Columbia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., Se. 50 diff. including Comoro, Australia 
(Swap), Labuan and nice Album, Sc. 1000 good Mix. 
15c. Agts. wtd.50 percent. 112 p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Pkts. and $1 worth of Coupons Free. We Buy Stamps. 
E. J. SCHUSTER ©O., Dept. 6, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STAMPS 100 all different, rare, including Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, India 0. S., Helvetia, Norway, 
Australia, South America, etc. (Ret. Value $1.00), and 
album only Se. its Wanted, 50%. Price Listand 
$1.00 Coupon Free! We Buy Stamps. 

| C.E.HUSSMAN CO., Dept. T, St, Louis, Mo, 








Pumps Water WITHOUT COST 


Just what is needed on every farm. Gives country resi- 
dents city conveniences. If there's a stream on your 
land install a NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM. 

Write for catalogue A D and estimate. 
RIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE COMPANY 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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SUNSHINE FOR 
UNCLE GEORGE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ago, when poor Emily died, I made a new 
will, leaving my money to you and Clara 
unconditionally ——” 

gazed at him with eyes full of grateful 


tears. 

‘“‘Oh, George,” I murmured brokenly. 

‘Wait a bit,’”’ said he curtly. “I didn’t 
want to. I hated all my relations. I knew 
they only fussed about me because of my 
money, and, finally, I tossed up between 
te two and the Society for Exterminating 

omestic Animals. ou had it. Then 
Clara began to send Milly, and Kate to 
send Ronald, and Letitia to send Gwen, all 
to cheer their poor, lonely uncle, and I was 
fussed and flattered about until I was thor- 
coe disgusted. I was in despair. I 
thought of cutting Clara out and leaving 


you everything.’ 
“Oh, Georsel” I cried joyfully. 

‘‘Don’t |interrupt me. You're a bit pre- 
vious. You overshot the mark, you see, by 
sending Jane to join the others.”’ 

My heart sank. 

“If I had known ——”’ I began faintly. 

‘*And Jane came,” said he—‘‘not softly 
and smiling like a district visitor or a 
cursed tea-agent, but like a young hurri- 
cane with only one idea in her head. Jane 
didn’t come to be a comfort to me; she 
came to have a good time. She left me 
alone. She didn’t sit on the arm of my 
chair, or stroke my hair the wrong way as 
if I were an infernal cat, or talk to me as if 
I were a sick hen. Not she ——”’ 

‘‘She’s a silly, headstrong child ——” I 
began again timidly. 

*‘She’s honest!” said my brother George 
surprisingly. 

‘“‘What?” I could hardly believe my 
ears. To call Jane’s rudeness —— 

‘‘Jane didn’t love her Uncle George,” he 
pursued jam ‘‘and she didn’t pretend 
to. She was frankly bored by him. But 
she liked the garden to play in, and she 
liked young Ronald to play with, and so 
she came. The only time she did conde- 
scend to enter into conversation with me 
she took the opportunity of giving me a 
piece of her mind.” He smiled—actually 
smiled—at the memory. 

‘Oh, what did she say?’ I cried. 

‘She said a good deal. She said that if 
she had money she wouldn’t be such an 
idiot as to save it up for all the greedy 
relations who were sitting around waiting 
for it. ‘What would you do with it, then?’ 
I asked politely. ‘I’d spend it on myself,’ 
said your daughter Jane, ‘like water. 
You’d see how I'd splash it about. I’d 
enjoy it while I was alive, and, if I did want 
to benefit my relations, I’d give all the 
young people a jolly 7 time and make 
them happy now while I was alive to see 
them enjoy themselves.’”’ 

And this was my child. Wanting in tact 
Jane had always been. But this! I was 
again speechless. 

‘Last night,” said her uncle cheerfully, 
‘‘young Ronald was dining with me, and, 
before we had finished, in came Jane 
through the window, wet to the bone. She 
said you’d locked her in, and that she was 
starving. She’d had to climb out of her 
window by the pear tree. She said she’d 
never been so hungry in her life, and I can 
well believe it. She ate everything that 
was left and rang for more. Then she went 
out and dried her clothes and asked my 
housekeeper to make up a bed for her in 
the spare room. We had an uproarious 
evening. Jane sent notes around for Milly 
and Gwen, and they turned most of the 
furniture out of the drawing-room and 
danced till one o’clock. I had to put ’em 
all up. She even made me dance, and trod 
twice on my gouty toe.” 

I could no —_ restrain myself. 

“Tt isn’t fair, e,”’ I said, ‘‘that you 
should visit this child’s dreadful behavior 
on me. Shocking as it has been, it isn’t 
enough to make you alter your will and 
— your sister. What have J done 
t t ee 

But George ignored my appeal and went 
on with some abruptness. ‘‘The little 
minx doesn’t care a pin for me,” he said 
sentimentally. 

* I a “‘Oh, but ~~ im I ue 

urriedly, grasping at any loophole. ‘‘ 
here,” I wel him in triumph Jane’s pin- 
cushion note. ‘‘‘I am going to my only 
friend,’ she had written. She must mean 
you,” I said hastily. 
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The Howarp is all 
pennyweight. 

The finest time-piece ever made 
for a man to carry in his pocket, 
Favored by scientists, technical men, 
railroad officials, business men who 
are watchwise. 

Show-cases and shop windows are full of 
watches, but you have to ask for a Howarp, 
The output is limited ; sale restricted to only 
the most reliable jewelers. The Howarp 
dealer in every town is a good man to know, 

The price of each HOWARD watch—from the 
17-jewel, 25-year filled cases at $35, to the 23- 
jewel, extra heavy gold cases at $150—is fixed 
at the factory, and a printed ticket attached. 

Find the right jeweler in your locality and 
ask him to show you a HOWARD. 


In the matter of time every one defers watch — every 


to the man with the Howarp. 


It’s a fine thing to know what 
o’clock it is and not doubt your own 
timepiece because others fail to agree 
with it. 

One Howarp will regulate an es- 
tablishment. Let the HOwARD owner 
be ever so modest the watch soon 
gets a reputation for itself. 


When you pay for a HOWARD you 
are not paying for complications but 
for simplicity—the finest materials 
ever put into a watch—strong and 
clean as a racer—perfect adjust- 
ment, freedom from watch-troubles. 

Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book 
= it. If you'd like to read this little journey yt. a postal card — 


pt. N— we'll be glad to send it to you. Also a tle catalogue and 
price list, with illustrations actual size—of great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























The best lamp 
chimney is made of 
Macsetn’s Pearl Glass, 
just as the proper show 
window is made of 
plate glass. 

I make them 
to fit any kind 
of lamp, of any 
size. They give per- 
fect combustion, burn 
the smoke, stay clean, 
and do not crack. My 
name is on every genu- 
ine Macseru chimney. 





My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of practical 
suggestions about lamps and chimneys and wicks and 
oils, and how to keep them in order. It tells which 
chimney will give the best light on every kind of lamp. 
It saves a great deal of bother and money. I gladly 
mail it, free, to anyone who writes for it. Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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it from me and read it slowly. 
on took ailed a little thoughtful smile I 
didn’t like at all = put it away carefully 


in his etbook. oh : 
“Young Ronald,” said he slowly, witha 
: i eat me, * wantse helpin aot. I 
what I can do for young Ro ys 
eon into a loud sob. This was too 
much, All Jane’s sins were to be visited 
on me, and Kate’s boy—Ronald, the roll- 
ing stone—was to benefit by —— Oh, life 
was bitter indeed! 
Ina frenzy of alarm I staggered to 7 feet. 
“Qh, George,” I cried huskily. “You're 
not going to alter your will in favor of——” 


*‘Ronnie?” he asked. ‘‘No. I’m not 
going to leave any money to anybody.” 

I stared at him blankly, wondering 
vaguely if the annoyances of the last fort- 
nig t had turned his brain. 

‘I’m going to take Jane’s advice and 
spend my money while I am alive.” 

“But, George aed 

‘Jane says she means to make me drain 
the pleasures of life to the very last dregs,” 
said he with an apprehensive sigh. ‘‘She’s 
already pointed out the first step.” 

What did he—what could he mean? 

“Tm ame te adopt ’em both,” said 

rge. 





their Uncle 


What Railroads Owe the People 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


ntire system of the following leading 
Tesora conie, according to the reports 
filed with the Board of Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners of the State of Mis- 
souri, were as follows: 


Yearended Burlington Wabash Mo. Pac.C.,R.1.&P. 
June30 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1905 1.955 1.668 1.759 .02135 
1906 2.041 1.874 2.007 .02114 


In addition to these facts it must be re- 
membered that the three-cent passenger 
rate was established generally over twenty- 
five years ago; that during the last ten 

the railroad mileage of the country 
rienreneed but 22.7 per cent., while the 
passenger business has increased 93 per 
cent., and the freight business 126.4 per 
cent.; that the average increase of mileage 
has been but two per cent. per year, while the 
average increase of traffic has been twelve 
cent. per year—in other words, as 

) J. Hill said in a recent speech, ‘‘The 
business is two and one-half times as great, 
while the machine for handling it has in- 
creased but little more than one-fifth.” Is 
it any wonder that the pe have been 
asking for a reduction of passenger rates? 

Reliable figures have not as yet been 
produced by the railroad companies as to 
the effect of the two-cent passenger rate 
law on earnings. The four-to-three deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
that the two-cent passenger rate law of 
that State was invalid, is of no general 
importance or special significance. The 
decision in that case was b: on evidence 
of the earnings and expenses of one road 
for a limited period, and one man in seven 
decided as to the significance of that testi- 
mony. This shows that the proof of the 
unreasonableness of the rate was far from 
satisfactory or convincing. And then many 
railroads in different States have admitted 
that this law has resulted in a substantial 
increase in their passenger earnings. 


The Benefits of Competition 


Both in the case of the freight and the pas- 
senger traffic, the figures p oa o far 
to justify the statement that legislation 
reducing intrastate freight and passenger 
rates has been a proper exercise of the 
authority of the States to compel the rail- 
roads to perform their duty to the people. 
These discriminations which have been 
shown to exist in the charges made by the 
railroads for the transportation of persons 
and of property, demonstrate that the rail- 
roads have discriminated between the 
small and the large shipper, between the 
limited and the extensive traveler. This 
has been due to the fact that on through 
or interstate business there has been compe- 
tition, and on local or intrastate business 
there has been none. With half a dozen 
railroads running between two commercial 
centres, the shortest line has established 
the maximum charge in the omy er 
traffic, and the large shipper has been able 
to secure reasonable rates for the transpor- 
tation of his freights by forcing the roads to 
compete for his business. On the greater 
se of the business done wholly within the 
mits of the State the railroad is a monop- 
oly. The result has been that the highest 
es for railroad teageportation have 
n placed upon those who were least able 
to bear them, and the lowest charges upon 
those who were best able to ay. 
here has also existed in this country a 
system of arbitrary railroad rates, which 
s both its good and its bad side. The 
railroads have established certain sched- 
ules of freight rates so as to permit large 
cities to buy from or sell in commercial ter- 
ritories in no way naturally tributary to 
them. This illustrates the truth of the 





proposition that railroad rates in this 
country have been established upon the 
value rather than upon the cost of the 
service, Or, as exp in railroad ver- 
nacular, have been fixed at as high a figure 
‘tas the traffic will bear.” That there is 
much to be said in favor of this m Sey of 
arbitrary charges is unquestionably true; 
but that it has aided in the development 
of large commercial centres at the expense 
of the smaller towns is also true. 

That the railroads have been indispensa- 
ble to the development of the commercial, 
agricultural and industrial resources of this 
country everybody concedes. That they 
have increased the price of land, builded 
cities, towns and villages, increased the 

opulation of the States, added to the com- 
orts and conveniences of life, is equally 
true. But it is doubtful if there was ever a 
mile of railroad built in this country but 
that the controlling motive of those who 
constructed it ‘was a desire for gain. A 
railroad, like any other business enterprise, 
is not a philanthropic institution. And, 
when the people’s side of this railroad con- 
troversy is considered, it is evident that 
the legislation enacted in recent years by 
the several States, reducing freight and 
passenger rates and regulating the opera- 
tion of the roads, cannot be dismissed with 
the general condemnation that it is all 
‘unfair and ill-considered legislation.” 


Where the Blame Lies 


Nor can the responsibility for the diffi- 
culties of the railroad companies in bor- 
rowing money, or for the recent financial 
depression, be fairly charged against this 
legislation. Most of these laws were en- 
acted in the months of February and 
March, 1907, and all had become effective 
by the month of June. Railroad construc- 
tion in the year 1907 was approximately 
equal to the record-breaking year of 1906, 
and the increase in equipment in the year 
1907 exceeded that of the year previous. 
There was a general increase of railroad 
earnings, both gross and net, in the year 
1907 as compared with the record-b ing 
year of 1906. 

Leading financial authorities have as- 
serted that the difficulty of the railroads in 
borrowing money during the last twelve 
months has been due to the fact that the 
surplus money of the world has m ex- 
hausted by three wars and two t con- 
flagrations. The recent financial panic, 
which was essentially a financial and not 
an industrial panic, has been assigned to 
these same fundamental causes, and was 
Ss by a breach of faith among 

all Street gamblers. So, efforts to place 
the responsibility for these laws, or the 
recent financial panic, upon the ‘‘politi- 
cians”’ alone, or to condemn all of these 
laws as ‘“‘ill-considered and unfair,’’ are 
complimentary neither to the judgment 
nor to the fairness of those who make such 
charges. 

The railroads are in no danger of con- 
fiscation. One of the controlling instincts 
of the American people has been the pro- 
tection of the rig ts of preety. Second 
alone to that of personal liberty has the 
right of personal property been protected by 
our Constitution and our laws. The peo- 
ple of the States do not want to confiscate 
the property of the railroads or treat them 
with injustice. Nor do they intend that the 
railroads shall confiscate their property or 
treat them with injustice. They simply 
ask that the railroad corporations shall be 
true to those legal obligations which they 
assumed when they came into existence; 
that they shall, in fact as well as in name, 
be common carriers: carriers common to 
all alike and on fair and reasonable terms. 
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are the product of 

a “just right’? com- 
bination of highly 
skilled hand labor and 
highly developed ma- 
chinery. Enough hand 
labor to give them, in 
full measure, that artistic 
touch that denotes dis- 
tinctive “style,” and 
enough of the machine 
processes to make sure of 
a quality-gettingandcost- 
saving that will “make 
good” our unqualified 
guarantee of satisfaction 
for the wearer. 
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If your hatter 

is the best dealer 

in town, he is like- 

ly to be our agent; 

ask him to show you a 
“Fay.” If he is not our 
agent, and does not offer 
to get a“‘Fay” for you,we 
will, uponreceiptof price, 
send you one direct from 
the factory and guaran- 
tee its safe arrival. We 
guarantee, too,that it will, 
in every way, meet your 
wishes as well as though 
you had made the choice 
yourself fromour fuliline. 
When ordering,tell us 

if your face is round o1 
“long’’; tell us your age, 





All “Fay” agents are 
authorized to refund the 
customer’s money if a 
“Fay,” in any particular, 
fails to meet his expec- 





Unqualified 
Guarantee of 
Satisfaction 


weight, height, waist meas- 
ure, and size of hat worn; 
give us the hat number 
and color wanted, and we 
will send the hat at once 





tations; and he is asked 
to measure his “expectations” by 
the satisfaction he thinks he would 
or might have found had he bought 
a hat of anyother make, offered ata 

much higher price. 


by prepaid express. 

The hats shown in this adver- 
tisement are made in black and in 
light, medium and dark brown. 
Send your order direct to our fac- 
tory, Bethel, Conn. 


Send for our Style Book ‘‘G’’ 


The Fay-Gorman Co. 


Main office and factory, Bethel, Conn. 











Be First 
Speak Quick 


Write today and represent one 
of the foremost Tailoring Houses 
in the World. We are sending 
out the most sensible line of 
Tailoring Samples sent out by 
any Tailoring House. Our Large 
‘*Blue Book’’ has made a pro- 
found hit with merchants all 
over the country. 

We are making the most up- 
to-date Made-to-Measure Clothes 
going out of Chicago. 

Write at once and secure the 

“Exclusive Sale” of our Made-to- 

Measure Clothes in your town. 

The American Gentleman System 
of Tailoring 
N. W. Cor. Clinton and Monroe Sts. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Hit of the Season 
This Popular Picture in Colors. 
THE LEAP YEAR QUESTION 
By Will Grefé 
—_ 16x 20 me oo = —— coated paper 
an late mar’ » delivered, on 
seceigt Of price, . 2 2 s+ 6 50c 


Copyrighted, 1907 





Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 60 
varieti: fo beautiful chromos. 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells how 
to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 10 cts. 
postpaid. 3B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 








100? “fertic Exe” LOO® 
The GLOBE Incubator does this all 


the time — has done it for 16 years 
and hatches strong, healthy chicks 





chicks that live and gtow. Our Globe 
Incubator Book with beautiful color plates 
tells you how to make more money out of 





poultry. Sent for4cin stamps. Writetoday. 


©. 0. SHOEMAKER, Box 345, Freeport, Tl. 








Everything a Catholic 
should know—is told: 
Every question a 
Catholic may ask—is 
answered in 



















Prayers 


A remarkable book 
which Cardinal Gibbons 
** urges all Catholics 


to use." It is 
MORE than a a aod ftom 
summary of Chris 
tian faith and 
practice — IT IS a concise encyclopedia 
with nothing omitted that the Catholic 
communicant should know or be taught 

It is MORE than a prayer book — It isa 
thorough collation of every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, hymn and psalm — 
including also the Stations of the Cross, In- 
troits, Collects, Epistles and Gospels, and 
Post Communions for all the Sundays and 
principal feasts of the year. Every phase of 
human life is covered— from Baptism to the 


rave 


Last Sacrament. 
the Mass—It issoarrangedthatonemay ~- 
follow the English or Latin text withease. , ~ 
Its clear type is helpful to those with at - 


poor eyesight. Very convenient + «¢ 
in size, although there = eight ? ¢ gy * 
hundred pages—bound in Turkey Mo- 4 ‘sa%,. Js? 
rocco, aus tack with gold title, blind . 7 Bh & 
bands on back, round corners and <9, oo ~ 

red under gold edges. P® 3 

We send it for § days’ 


e 
examination. Lf you 0 di - P 
donctlikeitreturn of ~ of sO oe P. 


at our expense =~ 6O) so oo 
and we will | 7, tS ey ~ a oo 
refuna ? Fgorres > Pd SH Pe 
mon- ? A A t oo ao 4 “a ~ A re 
ao. MH od > ’ “s Lg Fig A> 
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nevertheless, to enjoy any fun or feasting 
that wan te te WM at tty cue dia's.aee 
pense. — 

Through the cooking and feasting and 
a in the hot, still moonlight that 
ollowed, Vaiti’s mind was busy. these 

peaple, who were probably not in the plot, 
would certainly not be here if any 

were contemplated, or indeed if any one 
had intended to slip over to the islet i | 
the night for any purpose whatever. It 
followed, then, that whatever da: 
was must lie upon the island itself. 

When everything was eaten up, and the 
last interminable sitting dance had worn 
to an end, and the singing was over, and 
the Queen was free to rise from the impro- 
vised throne of logs and rushes from which 
she had been looking on and Sg 
at the two-minute intervals which is 
etiquette demands, it was getting very late. 
Vaiti beckoned the maids to bring up her 
canoe, took a lantern with her and paddled 
away across the lake. It was still insu/fer- 
ably hot, and the mile of still water that 
lay between the shore and the island was 
untouched by any breath of wind. Still it 
was a degree less stifling than the palace 
and the tewn. 

The island was not more than a score of 

rds across. It held just the house and a 
ewtrees,nomore. Vaiti looked all around 

before she unhooked the lantern from the 
canoe, but there was not so much as a land 
crab in sight. She entered the house. It 
was clean and fresh and tidy, having indeed 
no furniture to make it otherwise. A new 
sleeping-mat lay in the corner. 

e Queen advanced into the house, 
watching every step. She had been in the 
Western Islands, and knew of such things 
as poisoned spear-heads, hidden in floors or 
pathways. But the innocent white sand 
floor of the little house proved as harmless 
as it looked. 

She stood in the middle of the room, and 
thought till her brain almost cracked. 
Nothing was altered since the day of her 
first. visit, except the mat, which had been 
old and discolored. It was now replaced 
by a new one from her own palace. She 
recognized the pink and yellow crowns 
worked into the border. Stay! Was not 
Laka the keeper of the mats? 

Yes—but if she were, what of that? 

There seemed no reason to suspect any- 
thing, yet Vaiti the Queen thought she saw 
light. She knelt down on the floor beside 
the mat and softly lifted it with the point of 
the long knife that was never absent from 
her side. 5 

A new, clean mat. Underneath it, 
another new, clean mat. Underneath 
that, the clean, whitesand. Nothing more. 

Vaiti made as if to replace the mats, and 
then, as a mere afterthought, ran her knife 
through the sand, back and forward, a few 
times. It grated on some small, hard sub- 
stance. The Queen held the light closer, 
and turned up two or three little dark- 
colored spikes. They were harmless 
enough to any ordinary eye, but the Queen 
iaughed a low laugh of triumph when she 


r there 


saw them, and immediately after pursed 
her li together, and whistled like a 
schoolboy, as she did when the Engli 


half of her was uppermost. It had n 
dormant for a good while, but danger 
always brought it out, and it was full awake 
just now. e even some’ a sailor oath 
from her lips, as she lifted the spikes on the 
point of her knife, and held them close to 
the light. 

Yes, without a doubt—spines from the 
tail of the great sting-ray. Little inno- 
cent-looking spicules, each many times 
barbed, that would prick into the flesh of 
a sleeper, when the weight of the body fell 
over the place where they were planted— 
that would work in and in, deeper and 
deeper, day by day, through the ribs and 
the tissues of the chest, into lungs and 
vital organs, and kill at last almost as 
surely as, though more slowly than, a 
bullet—a method of murder once well 
known to Liali, and common there, but so 
long disused, since the coming of the mis- 
sionaries many generations o, that 
hardly half a dozen people in the island 
could have known anything about it. 

The Queen looked more closely into the 
mat now. There were spicules in it, too — 
small ones, cleverly hidden. Laka had 
done her work well. As to the inventor of 
the plan she had not much doubt. But the 
carrying out had. been her maid of honor’s. 
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VAITI THE QUEEN 


(Continued from Page 5) 





The Queen slept well and calmly that 
night on the sand floor. Once or 
twice, when the moon sank low over the 
sea, and peered into her face the 
open door, she seemed to dream, and her 
acer Sapa -! her ew, = she 

a t was not good to hear. 
Ske must have dreamed to some purpose, 
for in the morning she rose bright and 
early and quite certain of what she was 
going to do. 

The day before, paddling in her canoe 
somewhat ahead of the girls, she had been 
looking over a great green gap in the coral 
caves, where the water was clear and 
sparkling, and one could see far down. 

here was about twenty feet of depth. 
While she looked, something as large and 
flat as a dinner-table, deep royal blue in 
color, diamond-shaped, and. armed’ with a 
long, whiplike tail, had come silently out 
of a big hole in the coral, and looked up at 
the canoe with enormous white eyes. It 
hesitated, as if judging the nature of the 
creature above it, and then waveringly 
retreated into itshole. Vaiti knew the ways 
of the great ety 4 better than any one 
on the island, and she made up her mind 
that the creature of the long tail and the 
= white eyes should pay off her debts 
or her. 


‘Do we go back in the canoes, your 
Majesty?” asked Fusi, next morning, 
eagerly. Fusi could hardly conceal her 
excitement or her desire to know if any 
injury had overtaken the Queen. Laka 
was cooler, and only watched Vaiti’s face 
in sly side-glances. She could make 
nothing of it. A very small injury was 
—_ to do the work, and the Queen 
would make nothing of a stray prick from 
what might be supposed to be a thorn or 
a bur. Time alone could tell. 

“Yes,” said the a. 

“And will your Majesty bathe?’’ asked 
Fusi, so excited at the hope of a test that 
really might tell something that she could 
searce control herself. 

‘*Maybe,” said the Queen. ‘‘I do not 
know if I want to. I lost my gold bracelet 
out of the canoe yesterday, and it troubles 
me. I cannot dive like a Liali i woman, and 
it may never be recovered.” 

Her wrist, where a _ and turquoise 
bracelet had glittered’ the day before, was 
indeed bare, and no one knew that she had 
taken off the jewel while fishing, to avoid 
the very catastrophe of which she now 
complained. 

“Let us go and look,” said Laka. She 
hoped the Queen might be induced to 
bathe, if they stayed long enough out on 
the water. 

‘We will go,” said the Queen. 

The sun was scorching as they paddled, 
one after another, in their light outrigged 
canoes, along the outer edge of the coral 
reef. Flights of fish as pay as parrots, blue 
and green, striped yellow and black like 
tigers, red, pink and vivid pale sapphire, 
darted away from under their keels as 
they went. The water over the reef was 
like a er of jewels, but every jewel 
danced and shimmered so in the fierce 
noontide that one could: scarcely see more 
than a yard or two ahead. 

The Queen gave a quick stroke or two of 
her paddle when they neared the opening 
in the reef, and shot ahead. Aye! the great 
white eyes were there, looking up through 
twenty feet of clear emerald water. She 
splashed — with her paddles, and the 
creature vanished like a shadow into the 
same hole in the rock where it had hidden 
itself the day before. 

“That is where I dropped it,” said 
Vaiti, turning around as the other canoes 
came up. ‘Into that hole that you can see 
in the reef it went, I think. I would give 
my small gold bracelet, the one without 
any stones, to any one who would get it 
for me.” 

Laka, who loved trinkets as her own 
soul, was up in her canoe, tearing off her 
dress, before Fusi, who wanted to touch 
the offered salvage quite as much, had time 
to anticipate her. She was out of upper 
and under garment in a moment, and 
stood up in a waistcloth, tall and full- 
figured, and splendidly made, a very Juno 
of the islands. With a rapid dive she was 
gone underneath the surface, kicking her 
way swiftly to the hole. 

She had scarce taken three strokes 
downward before she flung herself wildly 
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ide.in water, turned, and tried to 
“the surface again. But, quick 
er and diver as she was, something 
there below was pcan still. Out 
cavern shot the horrid, dark-blue, 
-sha body of the yoy be 
idable tail curved up over its 

t, girl and monster were locked 
in a terrible embrace far below the surface, 


be 


| 


ne ea 
rt 


in - _ 

limpid water was churned into 
og turmoil that nothing could be 
clearly seen—save, a second later, one 


streak of cloudy, wavering, 
ing red. 
eat Otea, the lazy one, who saved 
her, after all. Otea had really something 
else in that well-oiled head of hers besides 
and recollections of dinners, when 
she knew where to find it, though that was 
m. She knew a on per —_s 
t up a fishing-knife out of the m 
ers cance, aoe A herself over the 
geene of the tragedy with one powerful 
stroke, and dived down right on top of the 
sting-ray and its victim, before Fusi had 
half done screaming. In another moment 
the streak of blood had broadened to a 
doud of scarlet, and through the darkened 
water Otea was rising, still holding in her 
right hand the knife, while with the left 
arm she dragged the insensible Laka, 
whose side was almost laid open with a 
terrible gash from the dagger-armed tail of 
the monster. Down below, the body of the 
dead sting-ray sank slowly to the bottom. 
Laka did not die, because a wandering 
yacht called unexpectedly the very next 


day, and the surgeon performed an opera- 
tion that saved her life from the effects of 
the deadly barbs that had been driven in 
with such terrible force. She was a long 
time getting well, however, and when once 
recovered she made no gone to 
regain her post as maid of honor. The 
Queen came to see her when she was get- 
ting better, and spoke to her with a 
courtesy that somewhat frightened Laka, 
for the girl was no fool, and she feared some 
of the truth = have leaked out. But 
it was not till she was quite well, and out 
walking near the palace grounds one day, 
that the knowl of the real state of 
affairs came to her. Vaiti the Queen, 
driving by, stopped the Royal carriage to 
inquire after the invalid, and congratulate 
her. The King was listening as she spoke, 
but he was never, then or thereafter, able 
to make sense of her concluding words. 

‘A terrible accident, indeed, Laka, and 
you had a lucky escape. One would almost 
think the fish had lost something, and 
came to get it back from you.” 

‘‘Lost? What do you mean?” asked the 
puzzled monarch. 

“Oh, as to that, ask Laka; she under- 
stands,” said .Vaiti the Queen, — 
sweetly, as she whipped the horses up an 
drove on. 

And no one any more disputed the 
Royal claim to the House on the tan. 

Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of 
stories narrating the further adventures of Vaiti 
ofthe Islands. The next will appear in an early 
issue, 


IS ACTING DEGENERATING? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


thirty years ago at Wallack’s, and forty 
ears ago at the Haymarket in London. 
This admission can be made frankly and 
without also admitting that it implies any 
necessary degeneracy of the art of acting. 
The so-called ‘‘Old Comedies ’’ —The School 
for Scandal and The Rivals, She Stoops 
to Conquer, and London Assurance and 
Money—were written for a theatre in which 
the conditions were very different from 
those which obtain in the playhouses of 
this twentieth century, and they called for 
acting different in kind from the acting 
appropriate on our modern stage. 


The Passing of the Apron 


Sheridan and Goldsmith and Boucicault 
wrote for a theatre which was so insuffi- 
ciently lighted, either with oil or gas, that 
the stage had to curve far out into the 
auditorium, to form what was known as 
the “apron”; and on this apron, in the 
full glare of the footlights, the actor came 
forward, far in front of the proscenium- 
arch in which the curtain rose and fell. 
In our modern playhouses every part of 
the stage is adequately illuminated by the 
electric light and the apron has disap- 
peared, so that the actor now does his 
work behind the picture-frame of the 
proscenium-arch and remote from the 
audience. Half a century ago the actor 
was really performing on a platform thrust 
out into the audience, whereas to-day he is 
removed behind a picture-frame. The so- 
called ‘‘Old Comedies’ were written for 
the platform-stage and they had the 
oratorical manner proper enough on a 
_. Our modern plays are written 
or the picture-frame stage, and their 
dialogue is far less oratorical, far simpler, 
ar more ‘‘natural’”’ than was appropriate 
to the theatre of the last generation. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
actors of our time, accustomed to these 
more natural modern plays, have not pre- 
served the artificial tradition established 
long ago for the proper performance of 

ys written to suit the very different 
conditions of an earlier theatre that has 
now ceased to be. The best acting to-day 
is adjusted to the stage of to-day; and the 

actors are striving for veracity of 
character-delineation of a kind almost 
impossible on the stage of yesterday. 
methods are ely different 

from the methods of their predecessors in 
the Playhouses of half a century ago; but, 
even if different, these methods are not 
necessarily artistically inferior. 
or example, was reckoned a fine actress in 
her time, yet she would seem strangely 
old-fashioned and, perhaps, even stagy, 
to us who are familiar with the simpler and 
Profounder art of Duse. Ristori was a 
Mistress of all the histrionic devices which 


Ristori, 


potonged to the platform-stage, whereas 
Duse adjusted her art to the later con- 
ditions of the picture-frame theatre. 

Probably very few of those who are 
studying the stage have yet seized the full 
significance of this change in the relation 
of the actor to the audience—this with- 
drawal of the performer from the platform 
almost surrounded by the spectators, be- 
hind a frame which sets him apart and 
keeps him remote. This modification of 
the circumstances of performance, like all 
other modifications that have preceded it 
in the long evolution of the theatre, has 
had its effect on the dramatist as well as on 
the comedian. Duse is not more different 
from Ristori than the Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, in which she appears, differs in its 
method from the Marie Antoinette in 
which the early Italian actress was so suc- 
cessful forty years ago. Of course, this 
change in the aims of the playwrights is 
not to be ascribed solely to the modifica- 
tion of theatrical conditions, for it is coin- 
cident also with the spread of realism. If 
Ibsen strove to present human nature as 
he saw it, with the utmost simplicity and 
directness, and if he eschewed rhetorical 
amplifications acceptable enough to our 
grandfathers, there is a double explana- 
tion. His attitude is partly the result of 
that widespread movement in favor of a 
bolder veracity than literature had aimed 
at before Balzac set the example, and it is 
also partly the result of the new oppor- 
tunity proffered by the picture-frame of the 
modern theatre, which seems to demand 
a more accurate reproduction of the char- 
acteristic background and a closer relation 
of character to environment. 


The Theatre for its Own Day 


There is no need of insisting that the 
more modern methods of the drama are 
better than the older. Indeed, the more 
we consider the conditions of the Greek 
theatre and of the Elizabethan theatre, the 
more clearly can we perceive that they also 
had advantages of their own not to be 
found in the theatre of our time. But it is 
for the theatre of our time that our drama- 
tist must compose his plays; and it is in 
the theatre of our time that our actor must 
act. The theatre of the Greeks cannot be 
resuscitated to-day any more than the 
theatre of the Elizabethans. And it is with 
the theatre of to-day, and not with the 
theatre of any yesterday, that both play- 
wright and performer have to deal. Those 
who have the pleasant privilege of ad- 
vancing years, and who can therefore look 
back to earlier conditions, may not like the 
conditions that obtain now. And there is 
no cause for wonder in the fact that some 
of them think that the change is for the 
worse. 
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BUILDING MATERIAL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


“6 EACHING the Young Idea 
how to Shoot”’ is secondary to 


teaching that ‘‘Young Idea”’ 
what to Eat, 

The growth and development of 
children depends logically upon the 
kind of building material supplied 
them for that growth. 

It is a notable fact that races which 

exist on a minimum of Nitrogenous 
Proteid, in food are stunted, or lacking 
in energy, or both. 
_ Any Doctor will tell you that Proteid 
is the “building material’’ in food — 
the factor which produces growth, 
muscle, mental-energy and the capac- 
ity to resist disease. 

The percentage of this Proteid, or 
me Material, in different foods 
ranges from almost nothing to 23 or 25 
per cent in others. 

Thus daily Bread contains only 6% 
to 8% per cent. 

Eggs contain about 12% per cent. 

The best Beefsteak has about 20 per 
cent. 

While Beans (Pork & Beans) con- 
tain 23 to 25 per cent of that powerful 
Body-building and Repair material 
called Nitrogenous Proteid. 

Ask your Doctor! 


* & & 


Growing Children should eat the 
right kind of Pork & Beans twice or 
three times per week at least. 

And no dish is easter to prepare, 
than ‘“‘Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans, 
which are ready-cooked and need only 
a few minutes heating to serve. 

Children like them the first time they 
eat them and grow to like them better 
every time they are served, 

The ‘‘Snider-Process’’ renders Beans 
so porous that the digestive fluids of 
the Stomach can readily penetrate their 
fibres to extract the full nutrition richly 
stored there and make them readily 
digestible. 

This porosity also enables them to 
freely absorb the piquant, appetizing, 
Ripe-Tomato ‘‘Snider’’ Catsup with 
which they are liberally surrounded. 

The ‘‘Snider-Process ’’ also extracts 
that colicky Gas from Beans which is 
the inseparable drawback of all Pork 
& Beans which are mol ‘ Snider- 
Processed.”’ 

It makes “Snider-Process’’ Pork & 
Beans so mellow, cheesy, tender and 
delicious that Grocers everywhere are 
authorized to refund your money if, 
after eating, you say they are not the 
finest-flavored, finest-looking Pork & 
Beans you have ever tasted. 

Buy a tin of ‘‘Snider-Process’’ Pork 
& Beans /oday and treat your palate to 
a new sensation. 
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BG are of greater value than any other shoes. 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be 
equajled at any price. 
&@” CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by 
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W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Tt will surprise no one to learn that Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson found it difficult to recon- 
cile himself to the newer practices. He was 
himself an actor who sought truth, and he 
saw it; but he did not relish the large 
proportion of actual fact that he found 
presented in certain recent plays. I can 
recall a conversation with him during 
Duse’s first visit to the United States, not 
long after he had seen her performance in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. ‘‘It’s too realistic,” 
he said to me—‘‘altogether too realistic. 
Why, I could count the fleas in that 
Italian village!”” The obvious retort was 
that, if it had been a real Italian village, he 
never could have counted all the fleas. 
‘‘But there was no poetry in it; no ideal- 
ism,’’ he persisted. 


No Speech to Sink Your Teeth In 


And here is the difficulty of the modern 
school of actors. They are seeking to pre- 
sent character as sincerely as they can; 
they have oe gegen many of the effects 
which actors of an earlier generation de- 
lighted in; and as a result they may some- 
times seem tame and pale to those who are 
looking for the kind of acting which was 
appropriate enough in plays of a more 
florid type. It is this which underlies the 
accusation brought against one very 
modern actress—that ‘‘she overacts her 
underacting.”’ It is this which underlay 
the complaint of the old actor in Mr. 
Pinero’s delightful Trelawney of the Wells 
—that the part given to him in the new play 
hadn’t a single speech in it—not what you 
could call a speech—-not a speech that you 
could ‘‘sink your teeth in!” 

We need not be astonished that actors 
who overact their underacting should seem 
out of place and ill at ease in the older 
plays which abound in speeches that you 
can sink your teeth in. This is the real 
reason why many recent revivals of old plays 
have seemed to us unsatisfactory. Theactor 
was called upon to attempt something for 
which he had no training. And no better 
illustration of this could be found than the 
sonmeneieets of Fédora as performed b 
Sarah Bernhardt and by Duse. The Frenc 
actress belongs to the older school; and she 
is mistress of all the tricks of the trade as 
they were practiced thirty and forty years 
ago. Fédora is a_show-piece, written 
around her part; it is a play full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. Her perform- 
ance of the part is incomparably brilliant, 
a masterpiece of bravura. The Italian 
actress, on the other hand, tried to make 
the character real and poignant; and this 
was frankly impossible. The more vera- 
cious Duse was, the more she exposed the 
inveracity of Sardou. But a comparison of 
Duse and of Sarah Bernhardt in a more 
modern play, in Sudermann’s Heimat, for 
example, which we know as Magda, is 
altogether to the advantage of the younger 
performer. 

‘‘There are gains for all our losses,” as 
the poet says, even if there are also losses 
for all our gains. We lost something, no 
doubt, when the old stock companies 
passed out of existence—such stock com- 
panies as the London Haymarket of forty 
years ago, of Wallack’s thirty years ago, 
of Daly’s twenty years ago. ese com- 
panies contained many admirable actors 
who were accustomed to each other, and 
who also understood all the advantages 
of team-play. They were sometimes very 
strong in numbers; indeed, I can recall a 

erformance of the School for Scandal at 

aly’s in New York, more than a quarter 
of a century ago, when the unemployed 
members of the company were sufficient in 
number and in ability to be intrusted that 
same night with an out-of-town perform- 
ance of London nce. 

But this was most unusual, and the best 
stock companies were only large enough 
for one play at atime. And it was always 
a matter of chance whether they could 
fitted into a new play. The first perform- 
ance of The Shaughraun at Wallack’s 


lingers in the memory of all who had the 
good fortune to see it as the best possible 
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example of the work of a good stock com- 
pany. There was Boucicault himself, in 
the centre of the stage all the time. There 
were Henry Mon e and Ada Dyas as the 
pair of lovers, a delight to recall. There 
was Harry Beckett as the cowardly villain; 
and there was John Gilbert as the kindly 
priest. But there were also two important 
parts, intrusted to actors entirely unsuited 
to them—good-enough performers in other 
ay but hopelessly miscast in this play. 
hey were square pegs in round holes; 
and, in every performance of the good old 
stock companies, the spectators were likely 
to find one or more square pegs in round 
holes, simply because the ma r had to 
do the best he could with the performers on 
his — ist. Nowadays, the effort is 
made to find an actor exactly suited to the 
part; and asa result the best performances 
of to-day have a harmony, a finish very 
rarely seen in the best performances of 
yesterday. Such a performance as that of 
Sern Street, for example, when. Miss 
ude Adams first appeared in it, or as that 
. John Drew first ap- 
peared in it, was quite inconceivable in 
the theatre of half a century ago, good as 
many of the performances then were, now 
and again. 
It is to be said also that the actors of the 
old stock companies played each of them 
his own ‘“‘line of business,’’ as it was called; 
and he was very likely to Dy | all his parts 
in much the same way. He did not realize 
that all acting ought to be character acting. 
He was tempted to do his work in rough- 
and-ready fashion, and to repeat himself 
in every play in which he was called upon 
to appear. In his recently reprinted theat- 
rical criticisms Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
is a little a in expressing his 
contempt for the laziness and the incom- 
petence only too often seen even in fairly 
good companies under the old conditions. 
“Having been — , i. the old stock- 
company actor,” Mr. w declares, ‘‘I 
knew that he was the least versatile of 
beings —that he was nailed helplessly to his 
own line of heavy or light, young or old, 
and played all the parts that fell to him as 
the representative of that line in exactly 
the same way. I knew that his power of 
hastily swallowing the words of a part 
and disgorging them at short notice more or 
less inaccurately and quite unimprovably 
(three months’ rehearsal would have left 
him more at sea than three hours’) was 
incompatible with his ever knowing his 
part in any serious sense at all.’’ 


Plays of To-day Acted Better 


of The Liars, when 


The answer to those who assert, truth- 
fully enough, that the older plays are not 
now acted so well as they to be, is that 
the newer plays are acted far better than 
they would have been in the days of the old 
stock companies. Performances like those 
of Secret Service, of Arizona, of Shore 
Acres, of Aristocracy, were quite impossi- 
ble under the earlier conditions. 

To-day every play is cast to players 
specially engaged, because they are be- 
lieved to be physically or temperamentally 
fitted for the performance of the part in- 
trusted to each of them. No doubt there 
are failures enough to-day; but they are 
far fewer in our’ best theatres now than 
they were in the foremost playhouses of 
half a century ago. And the actors of our 
time are in no wise inferior to the actors of 
the past, even if they do their work under 
different conditions. They may not suc- 
ceed always when they attempt the plays 
of an earlier day, but their failure is not so 
complete as the failure of the older actors 
would be, if it were possible to call upon 
them to appear in our modern realistic 
drama, where every part is more or less of 
a character part, and where the actor, 
standing on a fully-lighted stage, is ex- 
pected to get his effect sometimes by his 
speech, but also often merely by a gesture 
or only by a look. Our actors are now 
less rhetorical and more pictorial—as they 
must be on the picture-frame stage of our 
modern theatre. 
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lead whatever. 
very expensive in the end. 


We desire to place in your hands, at our expense, the means of telling pure 
Any man, woman or child can make the 
We want you to make the test #0w— before spring painting begins. 

You need not take anyone’s word for paint. 
is half so deeply interested as you, if you have to pay the painting bill. 


White Lead from the counterfeit. 


Can Be Easily Tested 


Many people do not realize that good paint, the kind 
which wears and stays bright, is simply metallic lead re- 
duced to a form in which it can be applied with a brush, 
Lead in this form is called “‘White Lead.” 


Likewise, many people who do know that the best paint is ‘‘ White Lead and 
Linseed Oil,’’ mixed fresh for each job by a good painter, are totally ignorant 
of the fact that much of the paint which they think is ‘‘ Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil’’ is so grossly adulterated that if tested it would yield no metallic 
Such paint will not wear like genuine White Lead, and is 





Test it yourself. No one else 





How to Make the Test 


Subject the sample of supposed White 
Lead to the flame of a candle, gas jet or 
spiritlamp. Intensify the flame by use of 
theblow-pipe. If globules of metalliclead 
appear, the White Lead is pure. If you 
can bring out no metallic lead, it shows 
that the White Lead has been adulterated. 





FULL WEIGHT KEGS 

The Dutch Boy Painter on 
a keg 
purity, 

hite Lead 
are not weighed with the 
contents; each ke; 
the amount of White Lead 
designated on the outside. 
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ut full weight of 
- Our packages 


contains 








Write us for Test Equipment “P” and we will send free a blow-pipe and 
etailed instructions for making this test. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
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Cincinnati, 


Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 2 











Chicago, 

















Shavin 


We have no agents; 


Wi is enjoyed only by those who possess | 
£ ith Pleasure good razors. Our Masterpiece razor is 
worth its weight in gold, is a real razor and fully represents what 


it is marked. Every man who shaves, owes it to himself to be fully 
informed about the excellence and smooth-cutting quality of our 


Masterpiece Razor 


which we sell at $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. 

¥Y We sell razors exclusively; we make them; we grind them; we hone them; put them 

in good cutting order, ready for the face—that has been our specialty since 1819. We 

use the best material money can buy, Every man in our employ is an “‘artist in his 
line.””. The work comes as near perfection as human ingenuity can make it. 

P Send for our booklet, ‘‘All About Good Razors,’ mailed free. 


> a rant every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and have but one price. 
‘= C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 


With round or square end, ready for use. 


we sell direct to consumer; we deliver free; we wat 


171 William Street, New York City 
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From salesman to sales manager and employer 
is but a brief step for the alert reader who will 
heed the penetrating truths in this book. It is 


rire A SALESMAN 5 
And You are Anxious for Success 


with larger prospects and opportu- 
nities, you should procure a copy of 


Men Who Sell Things 


By WALTER D. MOODY. 


endorsed by salesmen everywhere. 
295 pages, cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Of booksellers, or of the publishers, 


C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 

















STRONG ARMS 


FOR 10c. in Stamps or Coin 
I will send, as long as they last, one of 
my charts showing exercises that will 
quickly build up shoulders, arms, fore- 
arms an ds without any apparatus. 
They are beautifully illustrated. with 20 
half-tone cuts. Regular price 25 cents. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
12 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d Street, N. ¥. City 








-—-The CEMENT Age— 


—the age of building in fluid stone—is here to stay. If youare 
interested in the new and wonderful uses of cement and concrete, 
you should subscribe for, and read CEMENT AGE, the best 
written, illustrated, and printed magazine devoted to this field. 
Subscription $1.00 per year, NOW. After March Ist, 1908, 
price advances to $1.50. Canadian and foreign subscri 
id for postage. Save SOc by sub. bing now. 


CEMENT AGE 


ork 
1032 Brunswick Building New ¥ 
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Our Certificates of Deposit with inter- 
est at 6% afford the most satisfactory 
method of employing idle money. 

Please write for booklet bh Sad 


yj, Fle ee ( 
FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BAN 
CAPITAL $100.0002 BILLINGS, MONT 


Patents of Value pitcar experts 


Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 
E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 


aki LAME PEOPLE f 
All persons afflicted with a shortened or B., 
weak limb should write at once for our 
booklet “‘A.”" The Pittsburg 


Orthopedic Company, the 
BEFORE largest manufacturer of deformit AFTER 
appliances in the world, 9 Federal Street, ‘Allegheny, Pa 
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Cooks Anything 


thatagas 

range can 

cook, but 

is far more 

convenient and 
economical. You 

can prepare as com- 
plete a dinner on the 
dining table as can be 
prepared in the kitchen 
a gas range. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


(Patents Pending) 


makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a 
hot, blue flame. No smoke—no 
odor. Made with single and double 
burners. Beautifully nickeled. 


Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes are 
especially adapted for use on 
alcohol gas stoves. Provided 
with “Ivory"? Enameled Food 
Pan when specified. The cleanest 
and most durable cooking utensil 

yet devised. 


’ At leading 
=> a3 dealers. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet ‘‘ BB-22.”” 


Manning- 


Makers of ‘* Eclipse "’ 
Bread Mixers. 

















Ferry’s Seeds 

are the best known and 

the most reliable seeds grown. 

Every package has behind it the reputation 
of a house whose business standards are the 
highest in the trade. 

Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants. It contains colored plates, many 
engravings, and full descriptions, pric es and direc- 
tions for planting over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds. Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


®. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


























The above photograph shows the plant of the New Jersey Rubber 
Co., of Lambertville, New Jersey, which is permanently roofed with 


REX ict: ROOFING 


KOTE 
Study this picture carefully and you will see that the roofing on these 
buildings is depended upon to give several distinct sorts of protection : 
first there is the protection against rain and snow required of every 
roof; then there is the protection from flying sparks from the 
locomotives which pass alongside ‘he buildings; then again there is 
the protection from the corroding influences of the fumes arising from 
the rubber manufacturing processes. 

And so you see a practical example of the all-round protection given 
by REX Flintkote ROOFING. Other roofings may offer one or another 
sort of protection, but REX is the complete roofing — we can prove it. 


Write for Book and Samples of REX Roofing 


The book will tell you all about Rex Flintkote Roofing and 
give photographs of other buildings on which it isused 
with letters of recommendation from users. The 
samples will show you what Rex Flintkote Roof- 

ing really is and enable you to test its properties. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO, 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 























There’s as much distinctiveress to 
Superba Cravats as there is to well 
fashioned clothes. There's every sort 
of shape for every occasion, and all 
made of that famous Superba Silk which 
sheds wrinkles and pin holes as only 
* Superba Silk” can. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply 
you, send retail price, 50 cents and up- 
W: irds, stating sh: ape and color desired, 
and you will receive it prepaid. 


| Send for that “Book of Cleverness’’—it's free! 
H. C. COHN & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


CAN YOU DRAW? 


Illustrators and Cartoonists Earn 
From $25 to $100 a Week 
Weteach illustrating and cartooning by mail. 
Our students sell their work. Women succeed 
as well as men. Send for our free booklet, 

Money in Drawing ;"’ gives proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Your Spare Time 
We’ll Pay a Weekly Salary For It 


@. Thousands of men and women all over the 
country wholly or partially earn their living by 
representing THe Sarurpay Eveninc Post and 
Tue Lapigs’ Home Journat. 


@ These representatives have heretofore been paid a commission on each 
order, but each Fall we have also paid a series of extra sums to those who 
did good work. Almost every one received one or more of these, but there 
was always the element of uncertainty. 


So we determined that, commencing last Fall, instead 

of the indefinite ‘Prize Offer,” we would pay definite 

weekly salaries to all our subscription representatives. 
@ We do not ask for any guarantee as to the amount of business which you 
will send; if you are willing to give us all or a part of your time, we are willing 
to pay you for it. Write, asking for information, and everything necessary will 
be sent. It is the most liberal arrangement ever made by us, and that means 
the most liberal ever made in the publishing business. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











| SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


awe - abi System — written with only nine characters. No 
— * ruled lines" — no*‘ shading *’— no “‘word- 
‘cold notes." Speedy, practical system that can 
in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
ptive matter, free, address, Chicago 
728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 





, MENDIT 


COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 
Mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, brass, cop- 
per, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No solder, 
cement or rivet. Anyone can use them; fit any 
surface; used over and over. Send for sample 
, 10¢c. postpaid. Regular 
Agents wanted 


Company, Box 219, Amsterdam, N.Y. 








pkg. 25c. 
Collette 











Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





The second look is 


} what gives an advantage with 


: the busy man. 


}end of the desk by 


Among a dozen 
letters of about the same im- 
port, the one that is looked at 
a second time, and laid on the 
itself, 


i likely to be the eye-pleasing 


Sone which is 


written on a 


} handsome letterhead of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE E BOND | 


x Mark” 


“Why did you select that | 
‘one from the lot?’ 


asked a 
partner, when precisely this 
happened. ‘I don’t know,” 
was the honest reply ; “I sup- 
pose it was because the general 
look of it pleased me.’ 
are balanced, 
decision is made on impulse. 


the reasons 


That it pays always to use Orn Hampsnire 
Bonp for commercial stationery is the testimony 
of prudent business men. 

Prove this for yourself — have your printer 
show you the Otp Hamesnire Bonp Book of 
or better still, write us 


Specimens, for a copy 


It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads 


and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of Oty Hampsuire Bonn 
Please write on your present 


letterhead. 


} Hampshire 


ini Company 


only paper makers in 


idee tana Re xneene chy le 


 S South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


~~ 


they earn 


$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 


The only profession in which the demand 
for practitioners exceeds the —. 
We fit you to pass the C, P. A. Exar 
and equip you for practice any where. 
school is recognized as the standard. 
instruction is individual. No classes. 
ourse embraces Theory of Accounte, Practical 
~ Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law — ais: 
Boo! ok - tere n a Bastnese Practice 
st st 


ents now enjoying 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street, 





Baseball Players 


Can save about 20% by buying the BLUE 
Trade-Mark athletic goods, sold at Special 
BLUE Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 

Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 
Basket-ball teams, tennis players ADDRESS, 
gymnasts, athletes, canoeists, 
yachtsmen and baseball clubs .) 
sold direct, saving the retailer's ~ 
profit. Special terms to captains, ” 
managers, clubs and teams TRADE @ 

Send at once for BLUE Trade- > o 

RB, 2e8 


Mark Catalogue No. 1. Bo 
STON, ase 


107 Washington Street 
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Guernsey Moore 


‘Ofe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Is equally delightful i in entertaining a crowd of friends or in helping you pass a few hours by yourselk 
It renders a plaintive ballad or a lively waltz, a comic song or a rousing march, an instrumental solo o 
a funny story with a clearness and fidelity that is remarkable and almost beyond belief. Put it 


the test. Go to the nearest Edison store and 
hear the new Edison model with the big horn. 
Let the dealer play for you some of the new 
Records for March, which include seven rec- 


Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edisot 
Phonographs; The: Phonogram, describing each Record in detail; t™ 
Supplemental Catalogue, listing the new March Records, and the 
Complete Catalogue, listing all Edison Records now in existent 


RECORDS IN ALL FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


ords by Harry Lauder. Out February 25th. yy aT National Phonograph Company, Il Lakeside Avenue, Orange, Nt 








